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BY THE EDITOR 

• It’s being sounded from Maine to California that science 
fiction has come of age. We personally feel that it’s the other 
way around; that science fiction has been of age for a long 
time and that the world is finally growing up. After all, we 
invented the atom bomb and launched dozens of Sputniks years 
and years ago. So we’re pardonably proud when we hear so 
many people saying, “By golly! Maybe those boys have got 
something after all.” If you’re an old science fiction reader, 
you’re no doubt as proud as we are. And if you’re a new ac- 
quaintance we welcome you into the fold. 

In case you’re wondering what manner of magazine you’ve 
picked up, allow us to give you a quick definition of science fic- 
tion. It is a medium wherein the realities of tomorrow are 
successfully presented as today’s fiction. Our critics, (and we 
have a few) when faced with case after case of accurate pre- 
diction, assert that we have become ineffectual because reality 
has caught up with us. 

Don’t believe it !- Reality has but scratched the surface of 
possibility. In science fiction, the atom bomb is an antique; 
a cumbersome device resting in a museum while we explore 
the world of the future in which sonics, cybernetics, solar 
energy, and innumerable scientific progressions will surely 
bring about conditions undreamed-of even today. 

Amazing has already moved far into the future and in order 
to do an even better job of “reporting” we are adding more 
pages and some startling new features. For additional infor- 
mation on the shape of things to come, please turn to page 130. 
And whatever you do, don’t miss the next issue of Amazing. 

-PWF 
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Dear Editor: 

In November Amazing Ivar’s “Children of Chaos” was absolutely 
tops, and that fellow Darius John Granger was pretty good too. 

I would like to see a small section devoted to latest unusual de- 
velopments in science, such as the cryatrons, and that new type of 
highly heat-resistant glass they are eying as possible noses on I.C. 
B.M.s 

I saw “Twenty Million Miles To Earth” and read the novel also. 
The movie can be classed as a good horror story but rotten s-f. The 
book wasn’t too bad, but the sooner s-f and horror are separated the 
better. I would like to see more of Henry Slesar’s stories. 

I would agree that you have one hell of a job trying to pick the 
good stories from the bad, but all in all, you have good stories. 

D. S. Mathison 
152 Galley Ave. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

• As announced in this issue, we’re doing something big about 
the science end of science fiction. We predict before very long, Dr. 
Barron will be one of the most widely discussed writers in the field. 

Dear Ed : 

Let’s all the saucer fans build one and have some fun starting 
rumors. We will have to leave the anti-grav ships to their makers 
and build a refined helicopter. First, powerful fans for up and down, 
backward and forward. Proper shape is important too. It has to 
look like a saucer. We have to have air ducts for the concealed fans 
also. And last, a nice rounded cockpit for the pilot. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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THE 
NIGHT 
WE DIED 

By HENRY SLESAR 


You live in the future; in an 
age when plastie surgery is a 
fine art. You tell the surgeon: 
"Make me look like Shan 
Kazar.” But there is one dan- 
ger; that you eonie out look- 
ing more like Kazar than 
the man himself. 


A round the beginning of 
the Eai-th year, it be- 
came advisable for me to 
have a Facechange. I went to 
Harper, the best plastosur- 
geon this side of the inter- 
planetary Code, and he fixed 
me up with a nice, long-jawed 
phiz, featuring a Barrymore 
nose, gray-llecked eyes, and 
sleek blond hair. It was my 
third Facechange since the 
first plastosurgery job was 
done in the Army hospital, 
and it’s hard to remember 
what I looked like originally. 
But that’s the penalty of my 
line of work ; you meet a lot 
of strangers in your shaving 
mirror. 


I particularly regretted 
this change, because it cut 
me out of the love life of the 
curvaceous singer at the Cal- 
listo Club. We were just get- 
ting to the high spot of our 
acquaintance when Captain 
Moffet of the Code Police 
traced me to Callisto with the 
intention of ending a notable 
career. Luckily, a friend of 
mine managed to warn me of 
Moffet’s unpleasant intention, 
and I put the old suicide plan 
into action. 

The suicide plan is reliable, 
but expensive. Fortunately, 
my last business transaction, 
involving the sale of a non- 
existent property called Moon- 
rock Mines, had netted me 
close to fifty thousand Earth 
dollars. I still had enough left 
to afford the black market 
body necessary to the plan. 
The Callisto surgeon who did 
the Facechange on the corpse 
was nowhere as skilled as 
Harper, but it didn’t really 
matter — not after I put a fire- 
bullet into its temple. It still 
looked enough like me to fool 
the Code Police, and the 
radioed message to Code head- 
quarters on Earth was emi- 
nently satisfactory. Don 
Murchis, swindler and confi- 
dence man, hopelessly trapped 
by the law, had died by his 
own hand. What it failed to 


mention was that Murchis’ 
successor, Toby Kane, had 
been born on Doc Harper’s 
operating table in Maine, and 
was doing a lot of up-the- 
sleeve laughing at the gulli- 
bility of the Code Police. 

To tell you the truth, I was 
a little surprised at how easy 
things went for me. Moffet is 
nobody’s fool — he’d been dog- 
ging my trail for the last five 
years, and only Lady Luck’s 
generosity had kept me out of 
his clutches. He was a real 
dedicated-type cop, and they 
are the worst kind. He was 
no civil servant; he was a 
fanatic. He even looked the 
part, like some latterday Sa- 
vonarola, with thick white 
hair and fire in his eyeballs. 
He seemed to have made it a 
personal crusade to put me in 
mothballs. So far, all the 
breaks were mine. 

But as I say, the tough part 
was saying farewell to my 
little Callisto songbird. She 
had developed quite a passion 
for Don Murchis, and was 
just about to prove it conclu- 
sively when the blow fell. I 
hated to think of the tears 
that would be flowing from 
her gorgeous eyes when she 
heard the news of Murchis’ 
suicide. 

However, I had other things 
to worry about. I left my dead 
double on Callisto and bought 
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my passage to Earth on a 
supply ship whose captain 
didn’t ask too many questions. 
I headed straight for Har- 
per’s cozy little sanitorium on 
the seashore in Maine, and let 
the good doctor put me under 
the knife for the third time. 
The operation just about fin- 
ished my nest egg; by the 
time the two-week recupera- 
tion period was over, I had 
less than two hundred bucks 
to my name. The day I said 
good-bye to Harper, I had no 
more prospects for the future 
than a jelljrfish washed-up on 
shore. 

I took a milk train into New 
York and holed up at the 
cheapest hotel I could find. I 
spent two days just lying on 
the creaking mattress, trying 
to concoct some new proposi- 
tion to put me back in the 
moneyed class. But my head 
was still aching, and my brain 
wasn’t functioning right. And 
I started having those dreams 
I used to have in the Army 
hospital, those lousy distorted 
nightmares full of flames and 
screaming women and shrill- 
ing bombs. They didn’t help 
any. 

On the third day, the desk 
clerk called me to the down- 
stairs telephone. 

“Who, me?” I said, blink- 
ing at him. “Nobody knows 
me here.” 


“Just the same,” the old 
guy growled. “Somebody’s 
askin’ for Toby Kane. That 
you or ain't it?” 

I picked up the phone and 
waited to be surprised. I was, 
because the voice on the other 
end belonged to Sam Thumbs. 

I hadn’t seen Thumbs for 
three years, and never felt 
pangs of regret. He was a 
funny, bulldog-faced kind of 
guy with a sort of innocent 
pudginess that made him use- 
ful for capers involving 
phony stock, corporation 
swindles, and the like. He was 
a pretty fair con man, but 
only when he left the thinking 
to wiser heads. He looked like 
the stereotype of the Tired 
Businessman, but he had the 
innards of a Casanova. He 
lived for women. Every dis- 
honest dollar he made ended 
up on some woman’s neck, 
wrist, or bank balance. And 
homely as he was, he never 
once had a Facechange. It was 
hard to believe, but Sam 
Thumbs was born looking 
that way. 

“Sam?” I said into the 
phone. “How the hell did you 
know about me?” 

He chuckled. “Just mutual 
friends, Don. I mean Toby. 
Got word from somebody on 
Callisto about you giving Mof- 
fet the slip again. That guy’s 
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going to get awful tired of 
chasing you.” 

“He won’t be chasing me 
anymore. Don Murchis is 
dead. He committed suicide. 
Finis.” 

“Sure,” Thumbs laughed. 
“I get the idea. Only I was 
wondering if maybe Toby 
Kane could use a little loot. I 
figure he might be pretty 
strapped by now.” 

“You interest me, friend. 
But since when do you go in 
for charity?” 

“I’m not talking about 
charity. I’m talking about 
work. I got a little project go- 
ing that might interest you. 
Things have kind of bogged 
down, and I figured I might 
be able to use some expe- 
rienced assistance. You inter- 
ested, Toby?” 

“Maybe,” I said guardedly. 
“Suppose we talk about it?” 

“Sure, just what I was go- 
ing to suggest. I’m over on 
90th Street, 200 East. Apart- 
ment J. Can you drop over 
now?” 

“Why not?” I said. “Be 
seeing you soon.” 

After I hung up, I tried to 
imagine the kind of caper Sam 
Thumbs would be involved in. 
It was probably something 
Sam couldn’t handle, or he 
wouldn’t have bothered to cut 
me in. There wasn’t much 


brotherly love between Sam 
and me. 

But I was in no condition 
to pick my playmates. Work 
was work, and I was at low 
tide. I cleaned my new face up 
a little, put on my best and 
only suit, and headed for the 
address he’d given me. 

It turned out to be a posh 
joint; striped awning, epau- 
letted doorman, private eleva- 
tor, and everything nice. Sam 
hadn’t done so badly since I 
saw him last. 

He hadn’t changed much. 
The face that gaped out of the 
doorway of his apartment was 
as pudgy and canine as ever. 

“Murchis?” he said doubt- 
fully. 

“Correction. The name is 
Kane, Toby Kane.” 

I walked past him into the 
apartment and spread my 
long body all over his white- 
fur sofa. If he had any doubts 
about my identity, the sight 
of me sprawling there took 
care of them. There’s no dis- 
guising six-feet-three of flop- 
py arms and legs. 

“For Pete’s sake,” Thumbs 
chuckled. “I never would have 
known you, pal. That guy 
Harper really knows his 
stuff.” 

“You ought to pay him a 
visit, Sam. Do you good.” 

“Not me,” he growled. “No 
quack’s layin’ a knife on me. 
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And I do all right the way I 
am.” 

His eyes flickered to the 
bedroom door behind me, and 
I guessed that Sam hadn’t 
been lonely before my arrival. 

“Okay,” he said. “Let’s get 
down to it, Murchis. Or What- 
ever the hell you call yourself. 
The caper’s real simple. You 
ought to know all about it ; it’s 
the phony stock deal.” 

“I practically invented it. 
Who’s the sucker?” 

“A rich old biddy, name of 
Sorenson. A widow. Her hus- 
band was a Major, killed dur- 
ing the Moon Revolt. Pie left 
her some two hundred grand 
when he died, and I almost 
had her convinced that she 
should invest it all in Saturn 
asteroid stock. I used that 
stuff about the secret discov- 
ery of precious minerals; you 
know how it goes. She was go- 
ing to bite, when some crook 
moved in and killed the gold- 
en goose.” 

“What crook?” 

“Some phony medium. Old 
lady Sorenson is a great be- 
liever in the spirit world, and 
this Madame Whats-her-name 
told her that her husband 
didn’t approve of the invest- 
ment.” 

“That’s sad,” I commiserat- 
ed. “Maybe you can get to 
this medium and queer her 
act.” 


“I don’t even know who she 
is. The old dame won’t talk 
about it, not to me. I told her 
that this medium stuff was a 
lot of baloney. She got sort of 
upset with me about that, and 
won’t tell me nothing.” 

I shook my head. “That’s 
the trouble with you, Sam. 
You always give up too soon.” 

“Well, what could I do?” 

“Maybe this medium has 
her own plans for Sorenson’s 
dough. Maybe you could ar- 
range some kind of split.” 

“But how? I don’t even 
know her name!” 

“There are ways to find 
out. Suppose you give me all 
the dope you have — ” 

The bedroom door opened, 
and I knew that Sam’s girl 
friend was framed in the 
doorway by the way the light 
in his eyes went from twenty 
to a hundred-watt. I turned 
and had a look, expecting 
nothing more than the 
usual yellow-haired tart that 
Thumbs did business with. I 
was wrong. The woman was 
as appetizing a fruit cocktail 
as I’d seen in a long time. She 
had hair like honey, a mouth 
like ripe cherries, and a com- 
plexion like sweet cream. She 
was long in the legs and as 
sleekly muscled as a panther. 
And when she talked, her 
voice was a full-throated purr. 
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“Who’s your friend, Sam?’’ 

“Sorry, Fern.” Thumbs 
began to sweat, and lick his 
lips, and tremble so much I 
thought it was a preamble to 
apoplexy. “This is the old 
friend I was telling you about. 
Don — I mean Toby Kane.” 

“Hello, Fern,” I said, reg- 
istering my appreciation. 

“You can talk freely,” Sam 
told me. “Fern’s been work- 
ing with me on this Sorenson 
project. She knows the whole 
story.” 

“As a matter of fact,” the 
woman said, “I suggested that 
Sam get a little expert help. 
He was kind of stumped.” 

“Thanks,” I grinned. “The 
opportunity came at the right 
time. I’m a little short on the 
money side.” 

“Give him a hundred, Sam.'* 

“What?” 

“Give him a hundred. Sort 
of a down payment.” 

Thumbs scowled, but his 
hand dove for his wallet. He 
handed me a bill. 

“Now let’s get down to the 
facts,” I said. 

I don’t know why I was 
smiling so happily when I 
left Thumb’s place. The inter- 
view had netted me nothing 
more than a measly C-note 
and some stray pieces of in- 
formation. 

I went back to the hotel and 


got the desk clerk to shift me 
to a slightly better room, one 
with a private telephone. 
Then I got out the directory. 
My first job was to locate 
Mrs. Sorenson’s medium 
friend, and I had to do it with- 
out meeting the widow face- 
to-face. 

I found the listing: Soren- 
son, E. H. (Mrs.) 1250 Park. 

Then I had an idea. Rich 
widows had their habits, and 
a prominent one is the Mars- 
cruise. It was practically man- 
datory for the bereaved and 
wealthy ladies to take the 
Marsliner off to the pleas- 
ures of the red planet, seek- 
ing solace, distraction, and 
sometimes, another husband. 
But I couldn’t be absolutely 
certain that Sorenson, E. H. 
(Mrs.) followed the normal 
pattern. 

I dialed her number. A maid 
answered. 

“How do you do,” I said. 
“This is the White Line 
Cruise Company. Is Mrs. Sor- 
enson at home?” 

The maid said no. 

“What a shame. You see, 
we’re very anxious to clear 
our records concerning Mrs. 
Sorenson’s Marscruise. Would 
you happen to know the date 
of Mrs. Sorenson’s cruise?” 

The maid hesitated, and 
said she thought it was back 
in ’32, but then it might have 
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been '33, since that was the 
year that she, meaning the 
maid, had had her gallstone 
operation. But then again — 

“Thank you very much,” I 
said. “You’ve been a great 
help.” 

I hung up the phone, went 
to the delapidated antique 
that served as a writing desk, 
and pulled up a sheet of 
paper. In a backslanted hand, 
I wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Sorenson: 

I don’t knotv whether you 
ivill recall me, since ten long 
years have gone by since our 
last meeting. But I still re- 
member with pleasure our de- 
lightful chats aboard the 
Marscruise, particularly con- 
cerning our mutual interest in 
the affairs of the spirit world. 
How refreshing it ivas to meet 
someone who shared my faith 
in the Great Beyond! When 
we became acquainted on the 
voyage back in 2032 (or was 
it ’33? My memory for dates 
is simply terrible) perhaps I 
mentioned my dear tvife. I am 
saddened to report that the 
poor woman passed on a fe^v 
months ago, leaving a great 
void in my heart. Hoioever, 
recognizing the eternality of 
the spirit, I am not complete- 
ly desolated. My one problem 
noiv is to locate a trustworthy 
medium who can bring my 


dear Agnes back to me — if 
only temporarily — from the 
Other Side. 

My dear Mrs. Sorenson, 
if I may presume upon so 
short a friendship, would you 
be so kind as to recommend 
a medium whom I might con- 
tact? I would be everlastingly 
grateful. 

Thanking you kindly in ad- 
vance, and with every good 
wish for success in this world 
and the next, I am. 
Respectfully, 

Mndmdmm Carruthers 

I read the letter over and 
chuckled, wondering if I had 
laid it on too thick, and hop- 
ing that the blurred first 
name would help create the 
illusion that Mrs. Sorenson 
had indeed met this nice old 
gentleman on the Marscruise. 

I sent the letter by Instant- 
post, and by eight that night, 
had my reply. 

Dear Mr. Carruthers: 

What a pleasure it was to 
hear from you. Indeed, I do 
remember our chats on the 
Marscruise, and think of you 
often. 

I was grieved to hear of 
your wife’s passing, and feel 
as you do that the parting is 
only physical. 

I can heartily recommend 
the services of Madame Olivia 
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Nemo, of South Court Street, 
in New York City. She has 
greatly eased the burden of 
John’s death. 

Perhaps we will have the 
pleasure of meeting there 
someday soon. 

The rest was routine. I con- 
tacted Madame Nemo’s estab- 
lishment by phone, and made 
an appointment to attend a 
spook-hunt the following eve- 
ning. 

Madame Nemo’s haunts 
turned out to be a relatively 
plush penthouse on the east 
side. The crowd of believers 
was thin when I arrived, and 
I made a point of placing my- 
self well to the rear of the 
dimly-lit room where the me- 
dium did her stuff. The serv- 
ices didn’t hold any sur- 
prises. I had attended these 
spirit-fests before, and there 
^as no novelty in the perform- 
ance. Madame Nemo, well 
swathed in filmy veils, sat be- 
hind a simple table before a 
black velvet curtain. The 
lights were dimmed, and the 
usual parade of ghost trum- 
pets, dancing lights, table 
raps, and other hokum took 
place. Then the Madame sent 
her other-world contacts into 
the Great Divide, to place her 
calling cards with the assort- 
ed dear departeds of her 
audience. Three of them re- 


sponded : an old space captain 
whose widow wanted to know 
if he approved of her remar- 
rying (he said yes) a whispy- 
voiced woman named Aunt 
Grace, who advised her sur- 
viving sister to guard her 
health, and a young child 
named Harold who told his 
mother that he was very 
happy, even without televi- 
sion. 

All in all, it was a dull per- 
formance, and I’m sure I 
could have done better. When 
the meeting broke up, I lin- 
gered to talk to the Madame. 

“How do you do,’’ she said, 
not looking at me. “I trust you 
found some solace in tonight’s 
meeting?” 

“It was fun,” I said. “Only 
I really didn’t get what I was 
after, Madame Nemo. You 
see, I’m a friend of Mrs. 
Sorenson’s, and I was hoping 
we could contact the Major.” 

“I see. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Sorenson couldn’t be with us 
this evening — ” 

“I realized that. But my 
problem is this, Madame 
Nemo. I understand that Mrs. 
Sorenson has been offered an 
opportunity to invest some 
money in asteroid shares, and 
knowing something of the 
business, I consider the in- 
vestment sound. However, 
Mrs. Sorenson tells me that 
-her husband doesn’t agree 
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with me. I was hoping to con- 
tact him, and argue the point 
— in a business-like sort of 
way. Do you suppose that 
could be arranged?” 

“That is hard to say, 
Mr.—” 

“Carruthers.” 

“Yes. That is hard to say, 
Mr. Carruthers. One cannot 
always dictate to the forces 
Beyond.” 

I looked at the medium 
closely, but the thick barri- 
cade of veils didn’t give a hint 
of her expression. It was 
hard to tell what her game 
was, so I decided on the direct 
approach. 

“Let me put it this way, 
Madame Nemo. I would be 
very pleased to make any fi- 
nancial arrangement neces- 
sary to convince Mrs. Soren- 
son that this investment is 
worthwhile. Now I know you 
can’t bribe the spirits, but it 
occurs to me that your work 
is so important, so vital, that 
it must require a great deal 
of funds to keep it going. If I 
make myself clear.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Carruthers. 
I cannot control the wishes of 
those who have passed on. I 
don’t operate that way.” 

“Suit yourself, Madame 
Nemo. But if you refuse to 
consider my suggestion — ” 

“I do.” 

“Then I wouldn’t be sur- 


prised if you lost a good 
client. Good night, Madame 
Nemo.” 

I telephoned Sam Thumbs 
the moment I arrived at my 
hotel. 

“Inspiration, Sam,” I said. 
“Your problems are over.” 

“You know what time it 
is?” he growled. 

“Time for you to think 
about making a living. I’ve got 
a plan that’ll make Mrs. Sor- 
enson change her mind. The 
only thing I want from you is 
fifty per cent. Answer yes or 
no.” 

There was a pause. “Yes,” 
Thumbs said. 

“Okay. Then I want you to 
get hold of your pigeon to- 
morrow and tell her you 
found a much better medium 
than Madame Nemo.” 

“You’re off the beam. Mrs. 
Sorenson thinks the sun rises 
and sets on Madame Nemo.” 

“Maybe so. But ask her if 
Madame Nemo was ever able 
to actually bring her husband 
back — in person. I don’t mean 
just the voice, or a little whisp 
of ectoplasm. I mean the 
whole article.” 

“I don’t get you, Murchis.” 

“The name’s Kane. You ask 
her that question. If she says 
no — and she will — tell her you 
know a guv who can do it.” 

“What guy?” 
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“Shan Kazar is his name. 
Also known as Toby Kane.” 

“Are you drun^?” 

“Sober as the judge that’ll 
hang you. Now do as I say, 
and let me know if the fish 
bites. I’ll handle the rest.” 

I hung up, feeling pleased 
with myself. It was good to 
be back in action again. 

In the morning, I went to 
see Phil Diggs of the War 
Department. Phil was my ace 
in the hole, and I knew he 
would come in handy the 
minute I heard that Soren- 
son’s hubby had been a Ma- 
jor. 

Diggs and I had met in the 
Army hospital twelve years 
ago. We shared a side-by-side 
bed for almost six months, 
while the medics tried to do 
something about my lack of 
face, and the Army psychia- 
trists had tried to restore 
what was left of my sanity. 
I was pretty much of a mess, 
but it gave me one advantage. 
I had been so wrapped up in 
bandages that Diggs never 
did know what I looked like, 
and my battle scars were a 
good excuse for any gaps in 
conversation. 

I found out that Diggs was 
now a Colonel. When I walked 
into his office, I discovered 
him in battle position, man- 
ning a large oak desk, his pen 


loaded and ready to fire. He 
had gotten chunky during his 
years as an armchair soldier. 
He really filled the chair. 

He blinked when I walked 
in, and claimed to be George 
Spanner — the name the Army 
called me. 

“Guess it must be a shock,” 
I grinned. “You never did see 
the result of all that plasto- 
surgery, did you, Phil? What 
do you think of it?” 

“Looks great,” he said, 
swallowing hard. “And how 
is — I mean — ” 

“My mind? Couldn’t be bet- 
ter. I’m the best-balanced 
type you ever met these days, 
Phil. And how’ve things been 
with you?” 

“Oh, can’t complain,” he 
said, looking guilty. Diggs al- 
ways looked guilty. During 
the days of the Moon Revolt, 
he had managed to avoid a 
moment’s contact with the 
enemy. It wasn’t deliberate on 
his part; it was just dumb 
luck. On the day of his arrival 
from Earth, he had exploded 
a mortar accidentally and 
wounded both feet. He spent 
the rest of the war on his back 
in the Army hospital. By the 
time he was ready to be re- 
turned to active duty, the Re- 
volt was over. 

“Well, what can I do for 
you, George?” he said. I could 
tell from the tone of his voice 
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that I wouldn’t have any 
trouble. 

“Well, it’s a kind of delicate 
business, Phil. If you don’t 
feel you can help, why, just 
say the word and I’ll get out 
of here.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

So I told him. The story I 
had concocted sounded thin 
when I dreamed it up yester- 
day, but it didn’t sound so bad 
now. And besides, Phil was 
too flabbergasted by my visit 
to be sharp on the details. It 
was a hodgepodge, involving 
the fact that my dear friend, 
Mrs. E. H. Sorenson, who had 
practically mothered me since 
my leaving the hospital, was 
threatened with imminent in- 
sanity, and the only hope of- 
fered by the headshrinkers 
was for her to get one more 
glimpse of her dear departed 
husband. Major Sorenson. 
Phil still looked baffled at the 
conclusion of this tear jerking 
tale, so I laid the facts on his 
oak table. 

“Phil, it’s this way. Re- 
member, during the Revolt, on 
how they insisted on Elec- 
tronic-Images identifications 
made for all commissioned, 
officers? Those three-dimen- 
sional projection things?” 

He nodded. “I remember. 
The rebels were doing a lot 
of impersonation stuff, get- 


ting behind our lines. Very 
sneaky.” 

“Right. Well, I figured that 
if I could get my hands on 
Major Sorenson’s E-I — just 
borrow it, you understand — I 
could help poor Mrs. Sorenson 
an awful lot. Those things 
were uncanny ; you remem- 
ber. You could swear the per- 
son was in the same room 
with you.” 

Phil scratched his head. 

“Gee, I dunno, George. That 
was a long time ago. All the 
records are down in the 
vaults of the Pentagon. It’ll 
be quite a trick to dig it out 
now.” 

“But you could do it, 
couldn’t you? As a matter of 
fact, you could probably 
requisition the reel today 
without anybody raising an 
eyebrow. Couldn’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” he said ten- 
tatively. “I have a good friend 
in Personnel — ” 

I grinned. “Well, you do 
what you can, Phil. It’s not 
for myself I’m asking. But I 
owe a lot to that sweet old 
lady.” 

I could swear his eyes were 
blurring with tears. What 
with old war-time memories 
and sweet old ladies and all, I 
had struck a Avellspring of 
sentimentality in Phil Digg’s 
chunky soul. 

“I’ll do my best, George. 
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Call me tomorrow, and I’ll let 
you know.” 

We shook hands gravely, 
and I left. 

By the time I reached my 
hotel, I was chuckling pretty 
hard at Digg’s blubbery reac- 
tion, but when the door closed 
behind me, the chuckles dried 
up, and left a peculiar ache. 
I couldn’t diagnose the pain, 
but it struck me that the only 
cure would be a ramble 
through some of the souvenirs 
in my trunk. I dragged it out 
from under the bed, and the 
damn thing almost fell apart 
in my hands. 

Under the spare shirts and 
underwear, there was a yel- 
lowed envelope containing the 
only authentic records I had 
ever owned in my life. It was 
a long time since I had un- 
done the flap and looked in- 
side. I spilled the contents on 
the bed and looked them over. 
There wasn’t much to see : an 
honorable medical discharge 
certificate, a printed citation 
for participation in the Moon 
Revolt action, a purple heart, 
and a letter. The letter was 
written by Pfc Douglas 
Farah, a kid of twenty who 
died in the adjoining bed of 
the Army hospital ward, and 
it was meant to be delivered 
to his sweetheart. I had never 
delivered it, because Farah’s 


sweetheart had married three 
months before his death, and 
I didn’t think she deserved to 
own it. I knew the damned 
letter by heart, and all it ex- 
pressed was Doug Farah’s 
bafflement as to what the 
whole bloody war was about. 

A lot of people were baffled 
about that war, so Doug 
wasn’t so unusual. Everybody 
knew the basic facts, of 
course. The Moon colonists, a 
comparative handful of men, 
had suddenly gotten nutty 
ideas about independence. It 
didn’t make sense, of course. 
There were less than a hun- 
dred thousand families on the 
Moon, and they had been set- 
tled there less than fifty years. 
But they were as hipped on 
the subject of independence 
as the American colonists 
were three hundred years be- 
fore. They used slogans and 
symbols and rallying cries 
right out of the Revolution. 
They acted as if they owed 
nothing to Earth; as if they 
were a nation separate and 
apart. It was screwy; it was 
pure insanity; and what’s 
more, it was dangerous. Be- 
cause the Moon was an 
arsenal, a storehouse for 
banned atomic weapons, a 
bomb that could have explod- 
ed half the solar system. 

Everybody thought the war 
would be a rapid police action. 
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a quick saber-rattling busi- 
ness. It wasn’t. The presence 
of the atomic stockpile on the 
satellite made all-out warfare 
impossible. That meant land 
troops. And if there was one 
art the Moon colonists had 
learned in their fifty years of 
settlement, it was the art of 
defending their naked, air- 
less, arid soil. Force of num- 
bers didn’t mean a thing. The 
rebels gave the Earth forces 
hell. 

The war lasted two years. 
It might have ended sooner, 
except for a similar, sympa- 
thetic outbreak on Mars. But 
there was less hesitation about 
the use of bomber-rockets on 
the red planet ; there were no 
atomic stores to worry about. 
But the Mars colonists, like 
those of the Moon, fought 
grimly and relentlessly. They 
were the first to surrender, 
but the cost in lives reached a 
figure nobody even likes to 
mention today. 

As for the Moon rebels, no- 
body knows how the war real- 
ly ended. A few days after 
the surrender of the Mars 
forces, the leaders of the 
Moon insurrection were dis- 
covered in the crater Aris- 
tarchus, all dead by their own 
hands. This mass suicide gave 
everybody the creeps, but it 
succeeded in taking the fight 
but of the Moon rebels. A few 


days later, a cease-fire was de- 
clared and the bloody crusade 
for independence was aban- 
doned. 

Nobody seems to think 
much about the Moon Revolt 
these days. The only remind- 
er of the past is the statue of 
Arego, the leader of the 
Moon forces, erected at the 
base of Aristarchus. It’s a 
funny thing. Until the mo- 
ment of his suicide, Arego 
was probably the most hated 
man on Earth. But after the 
Revolt was over, he became a 
sort of cockeyed hero, a leg- 
endary and romantic figure. I 
guess you can call it senti- 
ment. 

As for myself, I don’t re- 
member much about the . Re- 
volt. I was about nineteen 
when the fire-bullet caught 
me in the face and burned 
away my features and half 
my mind. I went through a 
year of living hell and recur- 
ring nightmares, while they 
patched me up into the sem- 
blance of a human being. By 
the time I got out of the hos- 
pital, I couldn’t care less 
about the Moon Revolt or 
Arego or Right or Wrong or 
anything. All I cared about 
was taking the best possible 
care of Number One, and I 
had stuck to that philosophy 
ever since. With no regrets. 

I shoved the papers back in 
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the envelope, and picked up 
the telephone. 

“Toby?” Sam Thumbs said. 
“Was just gonna call you.” 

“Good for you. Did you see 
Mrs. Sorenson?” 

“That’s what I wanted to 
tell you. She’s real curious 
about this Shan Kazar busi- 
ness. Says Madame Nemo 
never really let her see her 
husband. Can you really do it, 
Toby?” 

“Of course I can. I’m the 
boy wonder, remember? Only 
it may take a few days. Keep 
her interested, Sam. I’ll 
handle the rest.” 

Diggs did his best, and his 
best was pretty good. By the 
end of the week, a messenger 
arrived from the War Depart- 
ment with an unmarked con- 
tainer, and a brief note from 
Phil. 'The note gave me the 
details on how to obtain an 
E-I projector on loan from 
Army surplus. The container 
held a reel of four-sided film. 

I got my hands on the pro- 
jector the next afternoon, and 
brought the whole setup to 
Sam Thumbs apartment. 
Panther Lady was stretched 
out on the white-fur sofa 
when I arrived, looking inter- 
esting. But I didn’t have time 
to appreciate the effect. I 
called Sam out of the bed- 
room, and we set up the equip- 


ment. We draped a sheet over 
a doorway, drew the blinds, 
and flicked off the lights. Fern 
came around to the other side 
of the projector and did a 
little suggestive breathing on 
my neck. I pushed her away, 
and we ran off the film. 

It was eerie. Not many 
people, outside of Army staff, 
ever saw one of these elec- 
tronic projections, and the 
effect was enough to straight- 
en the short hairs. You can 
have sworn that the dumpy, 
pot-bellied officer was stand- 
ing in the same room, big as 
life and real enough to make 
a shavetail quiver. He had a 
face the color of a half-ripe 
tomato, with an abbreviated 
moustache that hung limply 
over a receding chin. He stood 
with his arm akimbo, and 
then shifted uncomfortably 
from one foot to another. His 
narrow chest was weighted 
with decorations, and his boot- 
ed legs were ludicrously 
flimsy. There was something 
comic-opera about Major Sor- 
enson, except for a certain 
steely authoritativeness in his 
cool gray eyes. We watched 
his static performance in si- 
lence, almost as if we were 
afraid that the Major would 
overhear the plot we planned 
against his wife. Then I shut 
off the machine. 

“Amazing,” Thumbs said. 
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grinning foolishly all over his 
fat face. '‘That’ll knock her 
eyes out.” 

“What about the voice?” 
Fern said. “How^’ll you dupli- 
cate that?” 

“We won’t even try,” I 
said. “I’ll slip a mike into my 
costume, and we’ll pipe my 
speech through a filtered 
speaker. It’ll sound other- 
worldly enough to be convinc- 
ing.” 

“I got to hand it to you, 
Toby,” Thumbs said. “You 
really use your head.” 

“Let’s not count our chick- 
ens before they’re plucked. 
Set up a date for tomorrow 
night with Mrs. Sorenson. 
Then we’ll see.” 

Fern walked me to the 
door, and said good-bye with 
a look that carried an invita- 
tion Thumbs wouldn’t like 
much. I wasn’t too reluctant 
to accept it, but I decided to 
play it cagey for a while. I 
just frowned, and said good- 
bye. 

I met another stranger in 
my shaving mirror the next 
night, but it was only tempo- 
rary. I attached a pair of 
shaggy eyebrows and a rust- 
colored moustache to my face. 
A little putty in the nostrils, 
a pair of plate-glass spec- 
tacles, a turban, and I was 
ready to be introduced to E. 


H. Sorenson (Mrs.) as Shan 
Kazar, oriental mystic and 
medium par excellence. 

When I reached Thumbs’s 
place, I found everything in 
readiness for the perform- 
ance. Thumbs would act as 
host, I would be the star at- 
traction, and Fern would run 
the equipment from a con- 
cealed station behind a cur- 
tain. We had another dress 
rehearsal, and it went off by 
the numbers. Panther Lady 
was not only beautiful, she 
was efficient. Again, I had to 
wonder how Sam Thumbs had 
ever enticed such a paragon 
into his chubby arms. It cer- 
tainly wasn’t his good looks. 

Around eight o’clock, the 
doorbell rang. Thumbs an- 
swered it, and returned with 
his hand on the elbow of a 
tallish, matronly woman in 
her late fifties. I thought Mrs. 
Sorenson would turn out to 
be the clubwoman type, but 
she was more than that. 
There was a forcefulness in 
the way she shook hands and 
greeted us, and the steely 
glint in her eyes was a good 
match for the hard glow we 
had seen in the eyes of her 
dead husband. 

“And this,” Toby said unc- 
tuously, “is Shan Kazar.” 

I bowed. 

“Mr. Kazar?” She looked 
doubtful. “The name has an 
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oriental sound. But you don’t 
look—” 

“An inheritance of my 
father,” I said glibly. "He was 
an Eurasian. My mother was 
an expatriated White Rus- 
sian, living in Shanghai. She, 
too, was gifted; I believe I 
owe my powers to her.” 

The explanation seemed to 
satisfy her. She took a chair, 
and we began the show. 

I took my time about get- 
ting down to the essential 
business, knowing the impor- 
tance of the build-up. I did a 
lot of mumbling and stuff, and 
gave a pretty good imitation 
of entering the trance state, 
even to the point of foaming 
a little at the mouth. Then we 
let her have the feature film. 

I had shown Fern how to 
focus in slowly on the image, 
so that the appearance of 
Major Sorenson’s supposedly 
spectral image would take 
place with proper mystery. 
She handled it beautifully. 
First there was a blur of 
color, and then a gradual 
solidification of form, until 
finally the old boy himself 
stood revealed to us, as solid- 
looking as the widow. As for 
Mrs. Sorenson, her muffled 
gasp at the Major’s apparition 
signalled the success of our 
venture. 

Then I started my spiel. 
The voice groaning out of the 
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filter sounded eerie enough to 
satisfy the most particular 
ghost-hunter, and while my 
recitation would never win 
prizes at a Shakespeare fes- 
tival, it was still pretty com- 
petent. 

“Edith ...” I droned. 
“Edith, my darling . . .” 

“John!” She clasped her 
hands to her bosom and took 
a step toward the electronic 
image. Thumbs put a restrain- 
ing hand on her arm, caution- 
ing her not to break the 
trance. 

“Edith, my siveet,” I said. 
“I am well and happy. I have 
found peace here . . .” 

“John! John, where are 
you? What is it like? Oh, 
please tell me.” 

“Do not ask me stich ques- 
tions, Edith. I am not permit- 
ted. Your answers must wait, 
my darling, until the day you 
and I can be together 
again ...” 

I gave her a little more of 
the kind of stuff that Madame 
Nemo dished out, and then 
maneuvered the conversation 
around to Topic A. 

“You must be cautious, 
Edith. You must guard yo7ir 
health and your finances. You 
must take care of the money 
I left you . . .” 

“Yes, John, yes!” 

“You must invest the 
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money, Edith. You must in- 
vest it tvisely . . 

“But where, John? You 
told me, at Madame Ne- 
mo’s — ” 

“NO!” I made the voice 
boom out like the thunder of 
Jove. “Do not believe that 
woman! She is an imposter. 
This is the first moment 1 
have spoken to you from the 
Other Side.” 

“And about the investment, 
John? Should I invest in 
those asteroid shares?” 

I took a deep breath. “Yes, 
my sweet. I have ways of 
knoiving its value. Invest, 
Edith ... 7 have had a glimpse 
of Tomorroiv. You tvill be 
wealthy; you ivill eontinue to 
have the earthly comforts I 
wish for you, until our day of 
reunion ...” 

That was the clincher. She 
wanted to go on chatting for 
a while, but I made out as if 
I had some important spirit- 
ual appointment. She didn’t 
make any fuss. We let the 
electronic image flicker and 
die, and then the lights shot 
up. 

When the old lady left, 
Thumbs broke out his best 
whiskey, and the three of us 
spent the rest of the night 
celebrating in advance. 

The next morning, I woke 
up to a hangover and two of 


the rudest shocks I’d had 
since leaving Callisto. There 
was a hammering on the 
apartment door, and when I 
answered it, I found myself 
looking into the saintly- 
fanatical face of Captain Mof- 
fet. 

For a second, all my famous 
aplomb deserted me, and I 
was as slack-mouthed as a kid 
with his hand in the cookie 
jar. Then I gathered up the 
loose ends of my nerves and 
recalled that Captain Moffet 
wasn’t interested in a blond 
guy named Toby Kane. Or 
was he? 

“Mr. Kane? My name is 
Moffet. I’m a Captain in the 
Interplanetary Code Police.” 

“Police?” I gave him an in- 
nocent stare. 

“Nothing wrong, Mr. 
Kane. Not yet, anyway. May 
I come in?” 

I let him in, and he parked 
on the edge of a chair. 

“Mr. Kane, how long have 
you known Mr. Thumbs?” 

“Me? Oh, about a month,” 
I lied. “I met him at a party, 
through a mutual friend.” 

Moffet grunted. “That’s 
what I thouglit.” 

“Why? What’s the trou- 
ble?” 

“Mr. Kane, I’ll be honest 
with you. We ran a fast check 
on Mr. Thumbs’ associates 
and couldn’t find you among 
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them. So we figured you were 
a recent acquaintance of Mr. 
Thumbs, and possibly some- 
thing more than that. Pos- 
sibly, you’re considering 
doing some business with 
him.” 

“Possibly. What’s your in- 
terest?” 

“Simply this, Mr. Kane. We 
happen to know that Sam 
Thumbs is a confidence man. 
He’s been indicted for grand 
and petty larceny some four 
times in his career. He’s 
never been sent to .jail be- 
cause his victims were too in- 
volved in his schemes to 
testify against him. But he’s 
still a criminal, and he may 
be out to defraud you.” 

I could have laughed in 
Moffet’s holy face. Imagine it! 
Warning me about little Sam 
Thumbs ! 

But I played it straight. 

"Thanks very much. Cap- 
tain. If what vou say is true, 
I’ll be careful.” 

“I’m giving you fair warn- 
ing, Mr. Kane. If you want to 
get fleeced, that’s your busi- 
ness. I’m a cop, not a social 
worker. But I thought you 
could use the warning.” 

“I promise,” I said earnest- 
ly. “I’ll be very cautious. And 
I want to thank you for your 
interest.” 

“It’s no personal interest 
in you, Mr. Kane.” Moffet 
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scowled. “It’s Thumbs I’m in- 
terested in. I’ve made it my 
personal obligation to see that 
nobody gets taken by that 
sharpshooter. If I can’t put 
him in jail. I’ll see to it that 
he never smells a sucker’s 
money. And that’s all.” 

He got up, and slammed out 
of the room. 

But the second shock was 
worse. 

I was on my way over to 
Thumbs’ place to tell him 
about Moffet’s solicitous visit, 
when the telephone rang. It 
took me a while to recognize 
the frantic voice on the other 
end. 

“Phil?” I said at last. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Damn it!” Phil Diggs 
said. “I don’t know how the 
thing got snafued, George. It 
wasn’t my fault, honest; 
somebody in the Pentagon 

goofed. I hope it didn’t ruin 

everything.” 

“What the hell are you 

talking about?” 

“That electronic-image film 
I sent you. I told ’em in plain 
language that I wanted this 
Major Sorenson. But they 
went and got the message all 
screwed up. How’s the old 
lady? Is she okay?” 

“Talk sense!” I said sharp- 
ly. “What about the film?” 

“It was the wrong one. It 
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was a Major Warrenburg, of 
the Sixth Infantry. He isn’t 
even dead. He’s retired, up in 
Nova Scotia someplace. Gee, 
George, I hope you don’t 
blame me for — ” 

“It’s okay,” I answered 
quickly. “It’s okay, Phil. The 
old lady didn’t even know the 
difference. You see, her eyes 
really aren’t so good, and she 
couldn’t make out the figure 
too well. But she thought it 
was her husband, and that’s 
all that mattered — ” 

Diggs gave a relieved sigh. 
“Gosh, I’m sure glad to hear 
that, George. I was worried 
sick when I found out the mis- 
take. Do you still want the 
right reel?” 

“No, thanks. It’s not impor- 
tant now.” 

I hung up, and sat down on 
the edge of the bed. 

I couldn’t make sense out 
of the situation, no matter 
how much tussling I did with 
the facts. Was old lady Soren- 
son really near-sighted, and 
did she really think she was 
talking to her dear departed 
husband? I couldn’t swallow 
the explanation. She was 
sharp-eyed enough to detect 
Shan Kazar’s lack of oriental 
features. 

Then what was the answer ? 
Was she playing her own 
secret game? Was she pre- 
tending to go along with this 


medium hoax for her own 
purposes ? 

I swore aloud at the next 
thought that crossed my mind. 
Maybe Mrs. Sorenson was 
working for the Code Police 
— maybe that visit from Cap- 
tain Moffet was more than 
just a friendly warning. May- 
be this was a trick to catch 
Sam Thumbs red-handed. If it 
was, then I was trapped in the 
same net! 

I decided against telling 
Thumbs of my suspicions; I 
didn’t want him to get pam 
icky and run. 

Instead, I paid a call on 
Mrs. Sorenson. 

A maid answered the door 
of her Park Avenue duplex, 
and I recognized the voice of 
the woman who had given me 
the Marscruise information. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “Mrs. 
Sorenson isn’t feeling too well 
this morning. Can I take a 
message?” 

The maid looked undecided, 
and then allowed me to wait 
in the foyer while she went 
off to relay the message. 

I took the opportunity to 
prowl around. 

There was a photograph on 
the piano. It was inscribed: 
“To Edith, with all my love, 
John.” The picture was that 
of a middle-aged Army officer 
with a grave face, a face that 
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bore no resemblance to the 
E-I projection we had shown 
the night before. 

I still had the photo in my 
hand when the old lady walk- 
ed in. 

“What can I do for you, 
Mr. Spanner?” Her voice was 
frigid. 

“Mrs. Sorenson? I was just 
looking at the Major’s photo- 
graph. It’s a fine likeness — ” 

“My husband was killed at 
the battle of Pluto Crater, 
Mr. Spanner. He was never 
brought to the Colorado Hos- 
pital. You couldn’t have pos- 
sibly met him there. Now just 
what is it you want of me?” 

I could see this wasn’t go- 
ing to be easy. 

“Mrs. Sorenson, I’ll lay my 
cards on the table. I under- 
stand that you’re interested in 
purchasing stock in the Sat- 
urnian Asteroid Company, 
and that you’ve been talking 
to a man named Sam 
Thumbs. Is that correct?” 

“Who are you?” 

“That’s not important right 
now. The important thing is 
that I believe I can save you 
a gi’eat deal of money if you 
are interested in this invest- 
ment. Do you want to talk 
about it?” 

She relaxed a little. “All 
right. Say what you have to 
say.” 


I began to talk. I pretend- 
ed that I was a rival of 
Thumbs, and could arrange 
for the stock purchase at a 
lower cost. I made a lot of 
tricky statements about buy- 
ing on margin, and stuff like 
that. I didn’t know where my 
own conversation was leading 
me, but I hoped it would un- 
earth some clue as to Mrs. 
Sorenson’s angle. 

It didn’t do any good. She 
was a cool customer, and all 
her answers were guarded. 
When I finally got up to 
leave, I hadn’t learned any 
more than I knew when I 
walked in. But I was sure of 
one thing. The old lady was 
no sucker. She knew that the 
E-I projection was a phony, 
but she had gone along with 
the gag. That permitted only 
one explanation. Mrs. Soren- 
son was working with the In- 
terplanetary Police. 

I roused Thumbs from an 
afternoon nap and got him to 
meet me at a cafeteria around 
the corner. 

“Now listen carefully,” I 
said. “Where did you get the 
lead on old lady Sorenson?” 

He blinked at me sleepily. 
“What’s the difference?” 

“Plenty of difference, pal./ 
The difference between free 
air and prison air. Now 
where did you find this 
pigeon?” 
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He hesitated. “Through 
Fern,” he said. 

“What?" 

“Yeah. I met Fern at a 
party a couple of months ago, 
and she got to like me. She 
knew a lot about the con 
game. Said she could lead me 
to a nice rich widow ready for 
plucking. I didn’t see any- 
thing wrong about it.” 

I chewed my lower lip. Was 
Panther Lady part of the po- 
lice trap too? 

“How much do you know 
about Fern?” 

“All I have to know, pal.” 

“Did it ever occur to you 
that she was working for the 
cops? Maybe for Moffet?” 

“You’re out of your head.” 

I got sore, and bunched up 
Thumbs’ lapels beneath his 
pudgy throat. “Listen, fat 
boy. I’ve got a healthy notion 
about this whole setup. I 
think the whole business is a 
frame, a plot to snare you and 
me both. You told me that 
Fern suggested getting my 
assistance, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, sure. I told her 
about you. She thought it 
would be a good idea, when 
we ran into that Madame 
Nemo snag.” 

I let him go in disgust, 
“Madame Nemo. Another 
phony. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Madanie Nemo is 


nobody else but Panther 
Lady.” 

“Who?” 

“Your girl friend. Fern. I 
think the whole thing was 
rigged to trap us. Don’t you 
see it? Why else would Mrs. 
Sorenson play along with us, 
when we showed her a picture 
of Major Warrenburg?” 

“Major Who?” 

Then I told him about Phil 
Digg’s error. When he heard 
that, the little guy almost 
shook himself to pieces with 
fear. 

“What’ll we do, Toby?” 

“We don’t have to do a 
thing. Just forget about this 
little transaction of ours. If 
no money changes hands, 
then Moffet and the Code Po- 
lice haven’t got a case. Sim- 
ple.” 

“But what if you’re wrong, 
Toby? I mean, the old lady 
was gonna shell out a hundred 
grand — ” 

“I can’t be wrong. There’s 
no other explanation. If you 
want to go ahead with it, 
that’s your business. But 
count me out from here on in. 
I’m not sticking my head in 
a noose.” 

When I left him in the cafe- 
teria booth. Thumbs was 
looking sick. 

I went back to my hotel 
room, cursing the fate that 
had cost me two profitless 
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months. My best bet now was 
to get as far from Thumbs, 
Moffet, Sorenson, and Pan- 
ther Lady as I could. I’d work 
out my own schemes from 
now on. 

I opened the door of my 
room, and found Fern sitting 
on the edge of my bed, pour- 
ing herself a drink from my 
only bottle of Scotch. 

“Hello,” she said brightly. 
“I was wondering when you’d 
get home.” 

“Who let you in?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. You’ve 
got a very sweet desk clerk, 
Toby. Highly romantic.” 

She made an appealing pic- 
ture, but I tried to keep my 
mood impersonal. 

“What do you want, Fern?” 

“Don’t be so gallant. I don’t 
want anything in particular. 
Just some company, a few 
laughs, a drink — and any- 
thing else you might suggest.” 
She looked up at me meaning- 
fully, and her eyes were like 
a picture-book. 

“Some other time,” I said. 
“I’ve got some business to 
take care of.” 

“You’re not even cour- 
teous.” She stood up and came 
to my side. “What is there 
about me you don’t like?” 

“Sam Thumbs, for one 
thing.” 

“Sam isn’t here now.” 


“Don’t you miss him?” 

“Not a bit.” She was too 
close for me to do anything 
else. I put my arms around 
her. Her mouth was scorch- 
ing. 

She pulled away from me. 

“I still want that drink,” 
she said. “How about you?” 

“Sure.” 

She handed me the glass, 
and then poured another for 
herself. I knocked it back, and 
watched while she sipped her 
drink slowly, her eyes bright 
and insolent over the rim of 
the glass. 

“That’s enough,” I said. I 
took the drink out of her hand 
and put it on the dresser. 
Then I pulled her to me again. 
I thought I heard her laugh 
before I stopped her mouth 
with a kiss. Her lips tasted 
bitter this time, and I 
couldn’t understand why. 

“How do you feel?” she 
said, her voice distant and 
muffled. 

I couldn’t answer. My fin- 
gers could no longer feel the 
smooth flesh of her arms. The 
flowery pattern of the wall- 
paper began to blur, the colors 
running and melting into each 
other. I knew I had been 
drugged, but instead of re- 
sentment and anger, I felt a 
strange sort of relief. 

I went limp, and she caught 
me in her arms. 
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"Help me to bed, nurse,” I 
said. 

A firebullet is no bigger 
than a pea, and a battery of 
artillery can send millions of 
the deadly things at you in 
the space of a few seconds. 
Your asbestos-gear shields 
you against the majority of 
the bullets, but some travel at 
such force that even steel 
can’t stop them. Those were 
the type that were pouring at 
me now, an incessant rain 
from Hell, a bombardment of 
spitting flames that licked at 
my flesh, ate away at my 
tissues, causing me to scream 
in anguish, to beg for a relief 
that never came. 

Then there was peace. 
Peace and the comfort of 
darkness. 

I opened my eyes. 

“Eighteen hours and forty 
minutes,” Captain Moffet 
said, towering over me like 
some archangel of Death, his 
white hair haloed by the light 
from the barred window. 
“You’ve slept a long time, my 
friend.” 

I shut my eyes, and thought 
bitterly of my betrayal. 

“Must have been powerful 
stuff they handed you. Not 
enough to kill, however. We 
can both be thankful for 
that.” 

“Congratulations,” I said 


weakly, my voice a croak. I 
struggled to sit up. It didn’t 
take long to get orientated to 
my surroundings. I knew 
what a prison hospital looked 
like. 

“My only regret,” Moffet 
said sadly, “is that we didn’t 
catch them in the act. How- 
ever, that may work out to 
our advantage.” 

His words weren’t making 
sense. I said: “What the hell 
are you talking about?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently. 
"I guess you don’t know 
what’s happened. Your — 
friends drugged you. Don’t 
ask me why. They must have 
had their reasons. Luckily, 
I’ve been keeping a tail on 
Thumbs and the girl for the 
past week. When I got the re- 
port about you, I sent my men 
to the scene. The girl got 
away, but I don’t care about 
that. The important thing is 
— you’re all right.” 

Then it hit me. Moffet 
hadn’t set a trap. Fern and 
old lady Sorenson weren’t 
working for the police. But 
why was I drugged? And 
why was Moffet so pleased 
about the way things had 
turned out? 

He pulled a chair up beside 
my bed. 

"Do you want to talk about 
it?” 

“Talk about what? I don’t 
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know any niore than you do, 
Captain. But I guess you were 
right. They must have been 
trying to swindle me — ” 

He laughed. “Never mind 
that. I know all about that, 
Mr. Murchis.” 

I didn’t blink an eye. “The 
name’s Kane.” 

“You sure about that? I’d 
imagine you’d be pretty con- 
fused about your name by 
now. George Spanner, Harry 
Wilson, Don Murchis, Toby 
Kane — quite a cast of charac- 
ters. I’ll admit you had me 
fooled. I really thought Mur- 
chis was dead. I never sus- 
pected you. And maybe I 
never would have, my friend 
— if you didn’t talk in your 
sleep.” 

“What?” 

“It’s a hell of a way to get 
a confession. But that’s what 
happened. You’ve spent a bad 
night, Kane. You’ve been 
having a nightmare that’s 
given us all the creeps. But 
you’ve also talked.” 

“Then it wasn’t a trap? 
Sorenson, and the girl — you 
didn’t put them up to this?” 

“No.” Moffet chuckled sud- 
denly. “It’s a funny thing. 
I’ve been chasing you for five 
years, from Earth to Saturn. 
And then I catch you by try- 
ing to help you out of a jam. 
Funny.” 

“Very,” I said dryly. 


“Only now that I’ve got you 
— I’m willing to make a deal.” 

I stared at him. “What kind 
of a deal?” 

“Not the kind you’re think- 
ing. I don’t want you to turn 
stool pigeon, Kane. I’ve got 
better ideas.” 

I repeated the question with 
a little more emphasis. 

Moffet stood up and went 
to the window. 

“Let’s say it’s more than 
just a deal. Let’s say it’s a 
patriotic duty. Would that 
make it go down easier?” 

“I doubt it.” 

“Then let me put it in 
practical terms. If you’ll help 
me, Kane, I’ll help you. I’ll 
guarantee you a full amnesty 
for any past offense. I’ll see to 
it that you’re not prosecuted 
for any crime you’ve commit- 
ted to date — and take my 
word, that’s a long, long 
list.” 

“It’s too good. What’s the 
catch ?” 

“The catch is this. The as- 
signment is difficult and dan- 
gerous. You’ll be working for 
the law — not just the Inter- 
planetary Code Police, but a 
bigger Law. If you get caught, 
you’ll be killed. Make no mis- 
take about that. But if you 
don’t get capght — and if you 
do the job I think you can do 
— you’ll have richly earned 
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your freedom. How does that 
sound?” 

I couldn’t keep the suspi- 
cion and distrust out of my 
answering gaze. But I said: 

“I’ll bite, Moffet. Let’s have 
the details.” 

He smiled angelically, and 
walked to the barred window. 
The moon, a pale ghost of it- 
self in the twilight sky, hung 
between the bars like a cap- 
tive balloon. He looked up at 
it, and then at me. 

“I’m going to tell you why 
Fern and Mrs. Sorenson had 
reason to be afraid of you, 
Kane. Why they’d be a lot 
happier to see you out of the 
way. Why they drugged you, 
and might have killed you, if 
my man hadn’t gotten there 
first.” 

“All right. Why?” 

“Because you must have 
found out too much. Because 
you must have stumbled onto 
something they wanted very 
much to conceal.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Their real identities.” 

I grimaced. This cloak-and- 
dagger routine wasn’t pal- 
atable. 

“It’s the truth,” MolTet 
said, gi'im-jawed. “We’ve had 
our eye on Sorenson and this 
Fern girl for several months. 
Because we suspect that 
they’re members of the most 
dangerous subversive group 

;the night we died 


on Earth. We haven’t been 
able to prove it; they’re play- 
ing a cautious game. But we 
have good cause to think that 
they and others .like them are 
preparing to commit treas- 
on.” 

“Treason? Against who?” 

“Against the entire world. 
Against the planet Earth.” 

He looked at the moon 
again, and I twisted my 
mouth in disbelief. 

“You’re crazy. You mean 
they’re plotting another Moon 
rebellion ? Those two dames ?” 

“That’s exactly what I 
mean. That kindly old lady, 
and that — interesting young 
woman. And God knows how 
many hundreds or thousands 
of others who are part and 
parcel of their plans. But it 
won’t be the first time. It will 
only be a repetition of the 
madness that seized them a 
dozen years ago.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“I mean that Fern and Mrs. 
Sorenson are not new to this 
idea. We believe now that 
they were closely related to 
the men we thought had died 
in the crater Aristarchus.” 

“Thought? I didn’t know 
there was any question about 
it. You can even see their 
tombstones on the Moon — ” 

“That’s correct. But now 
we’ve begun to doubt the 
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identities of the men buried 
beneath those headstones. 
Now we’ve begun to suspect 
that the Earth forces were 
victimized by a gigantic hoax 
during the Surrender.” 

“You mean they’re alive? 
Arego and the others?” 

“We don’t know how many. 
Maybe only a handful — may- 
be all eighteen of the corpses 
we discovered that night 
were imposters. But we do 
know this. At least some of 
those dead faces were the re- 
sult of posthumous plasto- 
surgery. The bodies of dead 
Moon rebels, serving the 
cause of their leaders even 
after death.” 

“Fantastic! And you think 
they’re really plotting to 
start the whole thing again?” 

“We’re sure of it,” Moffet 
said. 

His grave face began to get 
blurry at the edges, and the 
room seemed unstable. I 
clutched the sides of the hos- 
pital bed, and the feel of the 
clean cool sheets had a terrible 
familiarity ; the antiseptic 
walls of the room had a fear- 
ful significance. I had to fight 
the panic his words created in 
me; I thought I had shaken 
off the horror of those pain- 
wracked days in the Army 
hospital, but the threat of an- 
other Moon war showed me 


how close I lived on the edge 
of the Past. 

“You don’t seem to like the 
idea much,” Moffet grunted. 
“Well, neither do we. But per- 
haps we Can prevent it. Per- 
haps you can help prevent it.” 

“Me? How?” 

Moffet sat on the edge of 
my bed, and his grin was al- 
most friendly. 

“I know a lot about you, 
Kane. More than you probably 
think I know. I’ve learned to 
respect your ability, much as 
I hate to admit it. You’re 
clever. You know how to 
handle yourself. Even in a 
dangerous situation.” ■ 

“Thanks for the compli-i 
ment. But I still don’t know 
what you want me to do.” 

“I want you to continue toj 
play the game you’ve been? 
playing for the last ten years, | 
Kane. Only I want you to! 
play it on our team.” j 

“Come again?” 

“I want you to continue tof 
be a swindler and a cheat, a; 
liar and a pretender. Only I,^ 
want you to victimize a cer- ^ 
tain special group of suckers. • 
It’s a group of people we’ve I 
been observing closely for thej 
last eight months. We know! 
their habits. We know their 
friends. We know everything 
except their plans for the 
Moon. That’s what we want 
you to find out.” 
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“But how?" 

“By another Facechange, 
Kane. An official one, this 
time.” 

He got up and went to the 
bureau at the far wall of the 
hospital room. There was a 
brief case lying on top. He 
opened it, and extracted a 
glossy photo. 

He tossed it in my lap. 

“We want you to look like 
him.” 

I stared at the photo- 
graph. It was the portrait of 
a young man with dark hair 
and brooding eyes. His jaw 
was smooth, as if the beard 
hadn’t started to appear. He 
might have looked almost 
boyish, except for the burning- 
intensity of his gaze. 

“Looks vaguely familiar, 
but I can’t place him. Who’s 
your friend?” 

“I don’t know his first 
name. He stopped using it a 
long time ago. But he became 
famous under the name of 
Arego.” 

“Arego! You want me to 
look like him ?” 

“Exactly. No one could be 
more welcome to these people 
I mentioned. No one could 
learn more from them than 
their former leader. We 
know he hasn’t shown up yet ; 
we’ve been waiting for that 
moment ourselves. With a 


little coaching, we think you 
can carry it off.” 

“You’re out of your mind,” 
I said. “I couldn’t fool them 
for a minute. Just one wrong 
word, and my head would be 
in a noose.” 

“We’ll see to it that you 
don’t use the wrong word. 
Wefve got a dossier about 
Mr. Arego that’s three- 
feet thick. We’ve collected 
more facts about this guy 
than ten biographers could in 
their lifetimes. If you’re 
willing to take this assign- 
ment, your first duty will be 
to cram yourself full of these 
facts until you know them as 
well as you know your 
own — ” He stopped, and 
grinned. “Well, not your own 
name. You’ve had too many 
of those, my friend.” 

“But what happens if Are- 
go shows up? All the cram- 
ming I could do wouldn’t pre- 
vent his friends from know- 
ing which was the real Arego 
and which the imposter.” 

Moffet shrugged. “We’ll try 
and guard you against that 
possibility. But I wouldn’t try 
and kid you, Kane — if it hap- 
pens, you’re a dead man. If 
any of a dozen things happen, 
you’ve had it. That’s a gamble 
you’ll have to take. We’ll 
make it as foolproof as we 
can, but we’re not promising 
anything more than a fight- 
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ing chance. And freedom if 
you succeed.” 

I rubbed a hand up and 
down my Barrymore nose. 

“I’m hardly used to this 
face yet,” I said. 

Moffet looked happy. 

It was three months before 
Moffet was able to put his 
scheme into action. The ac- 
tual Face change took only a 
week; the recuperation took 
less than two weeks. But the 
tough part was educating me 
to think, talk, and feel like 
the insurrectionist, Arego. 
Moffet had been right about 
the lile; it held more facts 
about this one man than I 
thought possible to collect. 
And more facts than I 
thought it possible for me to 
memorize. 

But I tried. I crammed 
night and day for weeks on 
end. Even in my sleep, a 
Somnabox droned away in 
my ear, trying to instill every 
known fact about Arego into 
my brain. It was hard going. 
Sometimes, I threatened to 
quit. Once, I punched my in- 
structor on the jaw and had 
to be cooled off by four Code 
guards. I’ve had some tough 
moments in my life, but I 
think nothing will ever com- 
pare to that coui’se of educa- 
tion Moffet subjected me to. 

And Anally, they were sat- 


isAed. I looked like Arego; a 
little older than the photo- 
graph he had showed me; a 
little taller, perhaps; a little 
less passionate intensity in 
my eyes. But these were dif- 
ferences that Moffet believed 
no one would detect. He was 
satisAed with his creation. 

“You’ll fool ’em, Kane,” he 
said. “I’m sure of it. They’ll 
be so glad to see you that 
they’ll be blinded to the min- 
ute differences. After all— 
it’s been years since they saw 
you last. And they have an 
important mission for you 
now — to be the Agurehead of 
their new revolt.” 

“And when do I get to 
know who ‘they’ are?” 

Moffet grinned. “Right 
now. Today.” 

He handed me a typewrit- 
ten list. It contained the 
names and descriptions of 
seven men. 

“These are the names we 
secured from an informant 
almost a year ago. All of them 
are former Moon-colonists 
v/ho left the satellite shortly 
after the Surrender to start 
life anew on Earth. None of 
them has ever been directly 
connected with the leaders of 
the Revolt, but there is no 
question about where their 
sympathy was during the 
war. Now the question is — 
what are their plans? How 
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many sympathizers have they 
enlisted? What are their tac- 
tics? When is their target 
date? Those are the questions 
we hope you can answer for 
us, Kane. And I’d suggest you 
start with the man whose 
name heads the list.” 

I looked at the sheet again. 
The lead name Avas : 

DR. SELWYN ZERN. Psy- 
chiatrist in private practice, 
chief consultant to Pickering 
Clinic, hospital for mental 
ailments in Collins, Georgia. 
Age, U7. 

“Our informant seems to 
think that Dr. Zern is top dog 
in the new rebellious move- 
ment. However, we are not 
certain.” 

I said : “And who is this in- 
formant?” 

“It doesn’t matter. His use- 
fulness is over ; he killed him- 
self last March.” 

“And how do you propose I 
meet this man Zem?” 

“I leave that to your inge- 
nuity,” Moffet smiled. “But if 
he’s the man we think he is, 
he’ll be more than happy to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“When do I start?” 

“This very moment,” Mof- 
fet said, walking to the door. 

A prison guard unlocked it. 
and I was free. 

In the first few hours of my 
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new freedom, I toyed with 
thoughts of escape. 

Then I knew that I had no 
other choice. I had to go 
through with this plan of 
Moffet’s. It wasn’t patriotic 
fervor that motivated me; it 
was the promise of amnesty. 
I had suddenly decided that I 
was tired of running, and the 
offer of total absolvement of 
my crimes Avas too tempting 
to ignore. 

My first act was to call Dr. 
Zern’s office. The nurse that 
answered the phone had a 
friendly, chirping voice. 

“My name is Duncan,” I 
said. “I’d like to make an ap- 
pointment with Dr. Zern, if I 
could. As soon as possible.” 

“I see. May I ask Avhat the 
trouble is?” 

“I’d rather not talk about 
it. Is Dr. Zern free today?” 

“I’m afraid not. However, 
perhaps I can find a free hour 
for tomorrow morning. Is 
that all right?” 

“That would be fine.” 

There Avas a pause. “Would 
eleven o’clock be all right?” 

“Perfect,” I said. 

I had been given five 
thousand dollars working 
capital by the police, and I 
invested some of it in a decent 
hotel room not far from Dr. 
SelAvyn Zern’s Fifth Avenue 
address. I spent a quiet night 
there, and in the morning. 
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walked to the canopied en- 
trance. 

The waiting room was 
thickly-carpeted and reverent- 
ly quiet. The nurse with the 
chirping voice turned out to 
be a finely constructed blonde 
with an upturned nose and a 
flashing smile. She didn’t re- 
act to the sight of Arego’s 
face. 

At eleven-ten, she said: 

“Dr. Zern will see you 
now.” 

She led me into the inner 
office. Dr. Zem was sitting 
behind a leather-topped desk, 
scrawling notes on a memo 
pad. He was a stoutish man 
with a merry expression, a 
little like a smooth-shaven 
Father Christmas. He spoke 
to me without looking up. 

“Take a seat,” he said 
cheerfully. 

I sat down and waited 
nervously until his eyes met 
mine. When they did, the 
joviality left his face and was 
replaced by a mingled expres- 
sion of shock and disbelief. 
The mood lasted for only a 
fleeting moment. He smiled 
again, and said: 

“Now, then, Mr. Duncan. 
Just what's your problem?” 

“I — I’m not sure. Dr. Zern. 
Lately, I’ve been subject to 
strange fits of depression. 
I’ve been having odd dreams. 


and thinking crazy thoughts. 
I thought it would be smart 
to seek medical advice.” 

“That was very wise of 
you. Too many people wait 
until they no longer want 
help. Now suppose we get 
some basic information — ” 

He pulled up a printed 
form, but I stopped him. 

“Wait a minute. Dr. Zern. 
Before you write anything, I 
want to know if you think 
I need treatment. Suppose I 
describe one of my dreams 
for you?” 

He frowned. “I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Perhaps you will, if you 
hear it. Last night, I dreamed 
that I was walking in outer 
space, surrounded by stars 
and flashing meteors. There 
was a spaceship visible in the 
distance, a great green ves- 
sel, but it wasn’t really inter- 
ested in my plight. I called 
out to it for help, but of 
course my voice wasn’t heard 
in the stillness of the void. I 
was alone, terrifyingly alone. 
But then I looked below me, 
and saw a soft glowing ob- 
ject. It looked warm and 
friendly and inviting. Once I 
had been afraid of it; once I 
had thought it cold and air- 
less and alien, but now I knew 
it was Home.” 

“And what was this ob- 
ject?” Zern said. I could hear 
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the accelerated sound of his 
breathing. 

“It was the Moon,” I said. 
“And it was mine.” 

He put down the pencil and 
stared at me. 

I said: “Does that dream 
mean anything to you, Dr. 
Zern? If it doesn’t, I think 
we’re wasting time.” 

“Who are you?” His voice 
was a whisper. 

“A ghost from Aristarch- 
us,” I smiled. “But a very 
solid ghost. Doctor.” 

“Arego,” Zern muttered, as 
if it were a prayer. 

“Arego,” I said. 

MofFet had been right. Once 
Dr. Zern became convinced of 
my identity, my greeting was 
that of a returned Savior. 
But he didn’t convince easily. 
He fired question after ques- 
tion at me, probing for signs 
of faltering, seeking any 
chinks in the armor of facts 
which had been constructed 
for my defense. I came 
through the test with flying 
colors. 

“I’ve been a long time get- 
ting back,” I said. “I had to 
give them time to forget me, 
time to forget our Cause. But 
now I’m here, and now I’m 
ready to help. I’ve heard that 
there are plans. Doctor.” 

“There are plans,” he said 
violently. “Good plans. This 


time, we won’t make the same 
mistakes. This time, we’re go- 
ing to be ready before we 
strike.” 

“And when will that be?” 

“The date hasn’t been set. 
There’s been too much dis- 
agreement among the mem- 
bers of the Central Commit- 
tee. But maybe now — ” 

“But how. Doctor? How 
will it begin?” 

He smiled. “In the only 
manner left to us, Arego. We 
shall begin not on the Moon 
— but on Earth.” 

“Earth?” 

“The occupation force on 
the Moon has become slothful 
and careless, but they still 
stand in the way of prepara- 
tion. So we are beginning- 
right here, readying our 
weapons in the camp of the 
enemy.” 

“What weapons?” 

“Moon-to-Earth missiles, 
with atomic warheads. The 
weapon we should have pre- 
pared before the Revolt. The 
only weapon that will give us 
the iron fist we need to make 
our voices heard.” 

I took a deep breath. 

“But how is that possible? 
Where would you get such 
weapons?” 

“We are building them our- 
selves. Our own scientists 
and engineers are readying 
them. By the time we are 
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ready to declare the Moon a 
sovereign power, they’ll be 
pointed at the continents of 
Earth. We will never fire 
them if our demands are met. 
If not, we will make sure that 
the Earth never forgets the 
price of tyranny.” 

“But how can you build 
them? Where?” 

“I’ll show you,” Dr. Zern 
smiled. “I’ll show you to- 
night.” 

At nine that night, I met 
Dr. Selwyn Zern at the Man- 
hattan Heliport. An attend- 
ant had readied his ’copter 
for what seemed to be a rou- 
tine flight. From the way he 
looked at me, I knew the at- 
tendant must have thought I 
was a patient being trans- 
ported by Zem to the mental 
home in Georgia. 

We arrived a little before 
two in the morning, the heli- 
copter alighting on the thick 
lawn behind the sprawling 
building that was the Picker- 
ing Clinic. 

From the moment we en- 
tered, the ceaseless pulse of 
activity was evident through- 
out the building. 

“That’s strange,” I said. 
“So much noise — in a hospi- 
tal.” 

He laughed. “Surely you’ve 
guessed, Arego. This is a very 
unusual hospital. It’s populat- 


ed by a very unusual brand of 
— lunatics.” 

“Lunatics,” I repeated. 

“The idea came to us al- 
most five years ago. What 
could be a better hiding 
place for our activities than 
a mental home? It’s a place 
where concealment is under- 
stood and tolerated. It pro- 
vokes curiosity, but also repel- 
lence. If anything strange 
seems to be going on, the 
world considers it the 
strangeness of the insane. So 
we built the Pickering Clinic, 
and filled its rooms and wards 
only with patients marked by 
that special sort of madness 
we wanted. That madness 
that makes rebels.” 

“Brilliant,” I said. 

“But that was only part of 
the strategy. The most impor- 
tant part was this. Like an 
iceberg, the mightiness of the 
Pickering Clinic is three- 
quarters below the surface.” 

We entered an elevator, 
and the doctor pressed a but- 
ton. 

We began to descend. 

Then I knew where the 
noise was coming from. 

The basement of the Pick- 
ering Clinic was not a base- 
ment at all. 

It was a missile factory. 

I stared at the sight, gap- 
ing at the incredible assem- 
bly line in this incongruous 
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setting, watching the move- 
ments of dozens of white- 
coated workers and engineers 
and scientists moving about 
the factory floor. 

Zern chuckled. “You can 
inspect the facilities later, 
Arego. Now we have some- 
thing important to do. I’ve 
alerted all the members of 
the Central Committee, and 
they’ve assembled in the 
main conference room to 
meet you. I don’t have to tell 
you that this is a great mo- 
ment for all of us.” 

I followed him back to the 
elevator, trying to tear my 
eyes from the sleek white 
cylinders that would be carry- 
ing the threat of death and 
destruction to Earth. 

We went to the fourth floor 
of the clinic, and walked 
down a polished corridor to 
the swinging doors at the end 
of the hall. 

Zern pushed them open. 

Around the conference 
table, there were twelve pairs 
of expectant eyes. 

“Arego,” someone whis- 
pered. 

The faces were a blur to 
me at first. I looked them 
over, seeking to recall the 
descriptions which Moffet 
had given me. My gaze halted 
at the end of the table when 
I saw the woman. 

She stood up. 


“He’s an imposter,” she 
said coldly. 

I stared at Mrs. Sorenson. 

“He’s not Arego,” she said. 
“He’s not my son.” 

The hubbub that followed 
her announcement amounted 
almost to pandemonium. Zern 
managed to silence them 
only by raising his hands and 
shouting at the assemblage. 

“Wait! Wait! You have to 
give him a chance — ” 

“You think I wouldn’t 
know my own son?” Mrs. 
Sorenson’s voice cut through 
the din. “This man is not 
Arego. We’re being duped. 
It’s a police trick — ” 

Zern’s face was moist. He 
stood in front of me, as if to 
protect me from their anger. 
When he managed to bring 
them back to silence, he said : 

“You must give him a 
chance. I’ve talked to him. 
I’ve asked him questions that 
no one but Arego himself 
could answer. You must re- 
member — it’s been years 
since you’ve seen him — ” 

Now Mrs. Sorenson came 
around the table to stand be- 
side me. I knew that I could 
no longer brazen out the de- 
ception. There had been noth- 
ing in Arego’s fact-file about 
Arego’s mother. 

She touched my arm. 

“Sing it,” she said. “Sing 
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the song we used to sing to- 
gether. Then I’ll believe you.” 

I swallowed hard. “I can’t 
remember it. It’s so long 
ago . . .” 

They were watching me. 

“You wouldn’t have forgot- 
ten. Arego wouldn’t have for- 
gotten.” 

I knew the deception was 
over. It was the time for ac- 
tion, even desperate action. 

I grabbed the old woman’s 
arm and whirled her in front 
of me. With my other hand, I 
pushed Dr. Zern aside, and 
dove into my belt for the 
small revolver I had been car- 
rying since leaving the Code 
Police. The assemblage gasp- 
ed as I slammed the gun’s 
muzzle against Mrs. Soren- 
son’s back. 

“Keep away,” I said threat- 
eningly. “I won’t hesitate to 
use this.” 

“Let him !” the woman said, 
struggling in my arms. “What 
does it matter?” 

They were on their feet, 
shouting at me. I backed out 
towards the swinging doors 
of the conference room, drag- 
ging my hostage with me. 

“Don’t let him get away!” 
Mrs. Sorenson shrieked. “Let 
him kill me! He’ll tell them 
everything — he’ll spoil it 
all—” 

But they weren’t listening 


to her. They were frozen, im- 
mobilized. 

“You’re sentimental fools!” 
she raged. “Fools!” 

I caught one glimpse of 
Zern’s face before I made the 
elevator. It was tear-stained 
and quivering, and I knew 
that their affection for Are- 
go’s mother was even strong- 
er than their sense of danger. 
But I couldn't wait until that 
sense overcame their senti- 
mentality ! I slammed the 
button that took the elevator 
to the ground floor of the 
building. Mrs. Sorenson 
scratched and kicked at me to 
the point where I could do 
nothing else. I lifted the 
small revolver and brought it 
down on her gray head. She 
went limp in my arms. She 
was no more trouble. 

I dragged her unconscious 
body across the lawn towards 
the waiting helicopter. Then 
I placed it carefully on the 
grass, and ran for the craft. 
I was grateful when I heard 
her moan of returning con- 
sciousness, and even more 
grateful when I heard the 
whine of the engine starting 
beneath the floorboards of the 
’copter. 

From the windows of the 
Pickering Clinic, a shaky 
rifleman tried to stop my 
flight to freedom. The bullets 
sang around the plastic dome 
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of the fuselage, but did no 
damage. I was safe. . . . Mis- 
sion completed. 

I left the ’copter at the heli- 
port in New York, and then 
headed for the hotel. Moffet 
would be surprised to learn 
how rapidly his mission had 
been accomplished, but I 
wanted him to come to me for 
the news. 

I telephoned Code head- 
quarters. He arrived in less 
than half an hour. 

I kept him .waiting while I 
changed clothes and took a 
shower, and shayed the 
strange face that looked back 
at me in the bathroom mirror. 

When I came out, Moffet’s 
saintly face was flushed with 
impatience. 

“I’ve found your rebels,’’ I 
told him. “And I know their 
plans.” 

He smiled triumphantly, 
and I recounted the events of 
the last hours. 

“Incredible!” he said, when 
I was through. “Under our 
very noses — ” 

“They’re clever all right. 
But not clever enough. I 
think Zern was so anxious to 
believe that Arego had re- 
turned that he forgot to be 
cautious.” 

“You’ve done a great job, 
Kane,” Moffet said. “We owe 
you a lot.” 


“You don't owe me any- 
thing. Just freedom.” 

He smiled. “What a pity. 
And that’s about the only re- 
ward I can’t promise you.” 

“What?” 

He drew a service pistol 
from his coat. 

“I wish things could be 
different, Kane. You’ve ac- 
complished something that we 
couldn’t do alone. You’ve 
saved a lot of lives. But that 
doesn’t blind me to the fact 
that you’re a criminal^ Kane. 
A dangerous crimin^^ and 
one that can’t be turned lo*se 
on society.” 

His eyes were glowing hot- 
ly, with the fervor of the 
fanatic. I couldn’t believe 
that he had betrayed me, I 
stared at him, shaking my 
head. 

“I know what you’re think- 
ing,” Moffet said. “You’re 
thinking that my tactics are 
execrable. You’re right, of 
course. I’m not proud of 
them. But you must know me 
by now, Kane. I’m willing to 
use any means to end the 
careers of vermin like you. 
You might call it a higher 
duty—” 

I saw a flash of red in 
front of my eyes, and I start- 
ed to throw myself at Mof- 
fet’s throat. He backed off and 
waved the gun in my face. 

“Be careful. I’m a cop. 
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Kane, not an executioner. But 
I’m willing to be both.” 

I cursed at him viciously, 
but Moffet only chuckled. 

“You can’t hurt me with 
words, Kane. I knew what I 
was duty-bound to do from 
the first.” Then he snarled, 
and the saintliness disappear- 
ed from his features. “What 
makes you think you’ve got a 
right to honorable treatment? 
You’re a wild beast, Kane. 
You’re a jungle animal. Since 
when do jungle animals have 
a code of ethics?” 

“I’ll kill you for this !” My 
voice was shaking. 

“In six hours, you’ll be 
heading for the prison aster- 
oid, Kane. You can plan my 
death there, and I wish you 
luck.” 

“You won’t deliver me,” I 
said. “You’ll have to send my 
body, Moffet. That’s the only 
way I’ll go.” 

I started for him. He back- 
ed off uncertainly, and then 
saw that I meant my words. 
He’d have to kill me before he 
could call me prisoner. 

He raised the gun. 

I dropped to the carpet and 
the first bullet smashed over- 
head, splintering the wall 
behind me. The next bullet hit 
me somewhere in my leg as I 
dove for him. I stumbled and 
fell, and waited for the final 
shot. 


I heard it, but nothing 
happened. 

A moment later, I raised 
my head. As if through a 
gathering fog, I saw Moffet’s 
white hair resting against 
the floor, the temples staining 
rapidly with blood. 

Then someone touched me. 
The hand was cool on my 
cheek. 

“Fern,” I said. 

“No. Not Fern. I’m Doro- 
thea.” 

“You killed him. You killed 
Moffet . . .” 

“To save you. And to save 
. . . us.” 

I tried to focus my eyes on 
her face. 

“You’re one of them. The 
Moon rebels.” 

“Mrs. Sorenson told me 
what happened. I found out 
you had returned here. I’ve 
been listening at the door; I 
heard everything — the plan, 
the agreement.” 

“Then why didn’t you kill 
me? I know as much as Mof- 
fet does. I found out — ” 

“They didn’t know you 
were Toby Kane. Mrs. Soren- 
son and the others. That’s 
why she accused you.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

She lifted my head. For a 
moment, my eyes cleared. 

“Listen,” she said careful- 
ly. “Listen hard. I was the 
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one who got Sam Thumbs to 
send for you. It was the only 
way we knew to get your in- 
terest, to offer you a target 
for your confidence schemes. 
Because we knew you weren’t 
a criminal, not at heart. We 
knew you were only a sick, 
tortured man, without any 
true knowledge of what you 
were or what you might be- 
come . . .” 

“I thought you were work- 
ing for Moffet,” I said. 
“When you drugged me .-. .” 

“I was working for us,” 
Fern said. “I drugged you be- 
cause we planned to kidnap 
you, to take you to Pickering 
Clinic, where we hoped to re- 
store your memory, to help 
you recall — ’’ 

“My . . . memory?” 

"Yes. Your memory— the 
memory that was destroyed 
the night we died in the cra- 
ter Aristarchus. The night we 
planned the deception that 
would permit us to fight an- 
other day.” There were tears 
on her cheeks. "Most of the 
rest escaped. But you were 
brought down by a fire-bullet. 
You were wearing an Earth 
uniform, so that you were 
mistaken for one of them, and 
taken to a hospital on Earth. 
We didn’t know about it, 
then. We thought you had 
been killed. But after the 
war, we found records. Rec- 


ords that made us believe that 
you were alive, Arego, truly 
alive . . .” 

1 struggled to sit up,, fight- 
ing the pain in my leg. 

“What are you saying? Are 
you telling me that I’m — no, 
that’s impossible.” 

“You’re Arego!” she said 
fiercely. “The face you wear is 
your own face. What an ironic 
joke on Captain Moffet!” 

“But Mrs. Sorenson — ” 

“Your mother. She did be- 
lieve you were an imposter, 
because she knew that her 
son was wearing the face of 
Toby Kane. She never expect- 
ed to find Arego with his own 
features — ” She laughed 
wildly, but the tears were 
still coming. 

“I can’t believe it!” I said. 
“I don’t remember anything 
before the hospital — ” 

“Try, Arego, try!” She 
buried her head on my chest 
and sobbed freely. “You must 
remember! We need you. I 
need you!” 

I touched her hair. 

“Dorothea,” I whispered. 

“Your wife,” she said, al- 
most inaudibly. 

I returned with Dorothea 
to Pickering Clinic. It took 
them four months of shock 
therapy to restore the past to 
my mind. 

But now it's over, and now 
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I know my past — and my fu- 
ture. 

In four days, the first rock- 
et ship leaves Georgia on a 
seemingly innocent voyage to 
the Moon, carrying supplies 
for the colonists. 

The occupation forces have 
grown careless. They will 
never detect the presence of 
the missile parts which have 


been scattered throughout the 
shipment. 

In another month, my wife 
and I will travel to the Moon 
ourselves. We watch the glow- 
ing silver orb nightly from 
our window, and speak softly 
in the darkness of our des- 
tiny. 

We are the children of the 
Moon, and the Moon is ours. 


THE END 



If you knew for sure the world would end at 5:30 tomorrow , 
would there be one heart's desire you’d want to achieve be- 
forehandf This is the story of a secret yearning, of — 


One Man’s 
Ambition 

By BERTRAM CHANDLER 


T he room was quiet, save 
for the murmur of light 
music from the radio. The 
room was quiet with that 
quietness possible only when 
there are two people to- 
gether. It was not the stillness 
of affectionate companion- 
ship, however ; it was the 
deceptive serenity that should 
have as its background music 
the ticking of the time fuse, 
the sputtering of the slow 
match. 

They were reading — she 
sitting in her armchair, he in 
his. He put his book down on 
his lap, filled and lit his pipe. 
She coughed as the cloud of 
acrid smoke reached her. 

“Must you,” she demand- 
ed, “smoke that foul thing?” 
“7 like it,” he said. 

“Other men,” she com- 


plained, “smoke good, to- 
bacco.” 

“I smoke what I can af- 
ford,” he told her. 

“Cheapness!” she flared. 
“Cheapness ! Cheapness ! Ever 
since I was fool enough to 
marry you there’s been noth- 
ing but cheapness! A cheap 
flat in a cheap town. Cheap 
food. Cheap drinks. Cheap 
clothes. A cheap car ...” 

“We cut our coat accord- 
ing to our cloth.” 

“Oh, if the cheapness were 
confined to material things I 
shouldn’t mind so much. But 
you’re such a cheap person in 
all ways. Your taste in films 
is cheap, your taste in music. 
And as for your taste in 
books ...” 

“That’s not cheap,” he said 
sullenly. 

“Oh, isn’t it? Cheap and 
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adolescent. I’d say. Let me 
see.” She got up from her 
chair, snatched the book from 
his lap. She read, scornfully, 
“Rocket To Tomorrow. And 
you say that’s not cheap!” 

“It’s not. It’s a very good 
anthology.” 

“Cheap escapism.” 

“It’s not escapism. How 
many times must I tell you 
that good science fiction is not 
escapist — a thing that could 
never be said about the his- 
torical novels that you’re so 
fond of.” 

“Not escapist, you say? 
Rockets to the moon, little 
green men from Mars, flying 
saucers . . 

“Good science fiction,” he 
said, “deals with problems 
that men and women will have 
to face someday. Someday 
soon, perhaps.” 

“All right,” she said. “I’ll 
take you up on that. You seem 
to be halfway through a story 
called Judgment Eve. What’s 
it about?” 

“You should read it,” he 
said. “It’s rather good.” 

“Read that trash! You tell 
me what it’s about, that’s all 
I want to know.” 

“All right. The author as- 
sumes that the sun is about 
to become a Nova — which 
means, of course, that Earth 
and all its inhabitants will be 


incinerated. The people have 
been told what is going to 
happen. The story tells how 
various men and women 
spend their last hours of 
life.” 

“Very helpful,” she sneer- 
ed. “I suppose that after 
reading it you’ll be well 
equipped to face such an 
emergency. Now, just tell me 
what yoii would do if you 
learned that the world was 
going to come to an end to- 
morrow.” 

He refilled his pipe. Over 
the little flame of the match 
he glared at his wife. 

“Let ' me have my book 
back,” he said. 

“Oh, no. Not until you’ve 
answered my question. What 
would you do?” 

“It all depends . . .” he 
muttered. 

“It all depends on what? A 
typical, evasive answer. It 
all depends, I suppose, on 
whether or not you had the 
skill and the knowledge to 
build a spaceship to escape to 
Mars or Jupiter or wherever 
it is that people do escape to 
in these silly stories. (And 
did you have the nerve to say 
that they weren’t escapist?) 
Come on, answer me.” 

“Given enough time,” he 
said, “a ship could be built.” 

“But not by you.” 

“No.” 
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"Then what would you 
do?” 

“Give it a rest, will you?” 
he snarled. 

“Why should I? You’ve 
often said that we have no 
conversation these days, and 
now that I’ve gone out of my 
way to cater to your juvenile 
interests you dry up.” 

“It’s impossible to talk 
about anything,” he said, “so 
long as you insist on making 
everything so damned per- 
sonal. If we can’t discuss a 
thing objectively we can’t dis- 
cuss it at all.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because you make every- 
thing so damned personal. 
The next thing will be that 
you’ll be telling me that at 
least three of the marvelous 
men you knew in the past 
could have built spaceships 
out of two oil drums and a 
kerosene heater and whisked 
you off to the Asteroid Belt 
with hours to spare.” 

“Perhaps they could, at 
that. But yoh haven’t answer- 
ed my question. What would 
you do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

He got up from his chair. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Into the kitchen to pour 
myself a beer. Do you mind?” 

“You might ask me if 1 
want one.” 

“Do you?” 


“No.” 

He walked through into the 
kitchen. He got a glass out of 
the cupboard. He opened the 
refrigerator, took out a bottle 
of beer. He had the opener 
poised over the cap when he 
was startled by a loud, brief 
crackle from the radio. 

“You might look at the 
set,” called his wife. “It 
seems to have gone wrong.” 

“It can wait,” he replied. 

Then, instead of the music, 
there was a voice — fright- 
ened, speaking hastily, fading 
for seconds at a time. 

“Emergency transmitter 
. . . intercontinental missiles 
. . . hydrogen . . . New York 
has been . . . London . . . 
Washington destroyed . . . 
Moscow ... it is believed that 
. . . cobalt . . .” 

“Did you hear?” she cried. 
“What does it mean?” 

“It means,” he said, putting 
down the bottle and going to 
a drawer, “the end of the 
world.” 

“What shall we do?” 

He opened the drawer. 

“What shall we do?” she 
called again. 

He walked through into the 
living room, the carving knife 
gleaming in his hand. 

“Reverting to your orig- 
inal question, my dear,” he 
said, “here is the answer.” 

THE END 
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as I stood by helplessly 


It began with a beautiful girl 
being jet-dragged through space, 
a common practice on Sygor. 
There was also a tyrant — a 
mental giant who could think 
men into suicide, and a robot the 
like of which mortal man had 
never seen. All of which added 
up to a terrible climax — 

THE 

VENGEANCE 

OF 

GALAXY 5 

By HARLAN ELLISON 

T WO things made me want 
to hang around the planet 
Sygor out in Galaxy 5. 

The first was their refusal 
to give me landing coordi- 
nates. 

They had thrown a force 
Barrier up around the planet. 
It kicked the Pitchman back 
half a mile, when I tried to 
crash-open it. Then that in- 
sulting voice from Sygor con- 
trol-center split through my 
intercom. “Go away ! There is 
no landing allowed ! We want 
no strangers here!” 

Strangers? That was good! 
I’d been coming to Sygor once 
every two and a half years for 
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the past fifteen. It was the 
eighth planet on my trading 
route. I’d always been able to 
bring in luxury items — Capu- 
tian snake-rings, Armani 
snuff and spices, living pup- 
pets from JawkThor and five- 
coppers from Heos II^ — and 
carry away spools of glass- 
thread. 

It had never been an espe- 
cially profitable stopover — 
not as profitable, say, as the 
stopover on Blassingworth, 
where they swapped goblets 
carved from rubies and dia- 
monds for jazz records by Bix 
and Brubeck, Satch and 
Django — but it was a pleasant 
sort of world, and it was a 
break in the light-year run 
from Caputia. And never let 
it be said that Loper Martin 
passed up a buck. 

“What do you mean stran- 
ger?” I yelled into the corn- 
box. 

“No co-ordinates will be 
given you . . • the Barrier will 
not be opened. Go away or we 
will fire on you!” 

That was the first reason I 
wanted to hang around Sygor. 
It had always been a friendly 
planet, and now suddenly it 
had become not only closed- 
off, but definitely hostile. 
There was something wrong 
down there. 

And I don’t like being 
pushed. 


The second reason came 
speeding up from the planet 
ten minutes later, as I circled 
Sygor’s blue and orange bulk. 
I wasn’t going away that 
easily, and reconnaissance 
seemed like a good idea. It 
just happened I was there at 
that moment; it was straight 
chance — completely unpre- 
dictable. I was passing over 
the Desert of the Sun, all 
glowing with iridescent or- 
ange sand, when the sport-jet 
shot into the sky. 

I watched it for a second, 
the little blue-steel body and 
swept-back wings, till I real- 
ized the pilot was towing 
something. Even then it 
didn’t interest me a lot till I 
saw he was towing — a girl! 

She was stripped down to 
pants and bra, and they’d 
spot-welded chains to her up- 
per arms. She was being jet- 
dragged out to the edge of the 
Barrier, and in another min- 
ute I knew what would hap- 
pen. It was the usual way 
— out this end of the galaxy — 
to get rid of someone you 
didn’t like. 

Jet-drag ’em till their 
breath was blocked off, they 
were half-conscious from the 
jetstream and the loss of oxy- 
gen, and then “crack-the- 
whip” with them! It was a 
vicious form of murder, and 
the end result was the victim 
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speeding out like a rocket into 
dead space. If they didn’t 
have a broken neck by then, 
they’d suffocate. 

And the girl was too well- 
built to finish that way. 

I tossed the Pitchman into 
primary drive and slipped 
down toward the Barrier. 
Fast. 

The little jet was coming 
up in a blue streak, and I 
knew if he was going to crack- 
the-whip with her — ^they’d 
have to let down the Barrier 
to do it. This might be a dou- 
ble benefit. 

If I could save the girl, and 
get inside the Barrier, I 
might be able to satisfy my- 
self about what was boiling 
on Sygor. 

But I’d have to be good in 
this. A sort of cosmic basket- 
ball game, with the doll as the 
ball! I banked over him, vec- 
toring across the sport- jet’s 
path. He hadn’t seen me yet, 
and I knew he wasn’t coming 
out into space, because there 
wasn’t any cowl on the jet’s 
cockpit. 

I arced over him and whip- 
ped in front just as my po- 
tentiometer blinked red that 
the Barrier was down. At that 
instant the jet pilot threw the 
little ship into reverse, killing 
its speed instantly, and letting 
the chain between girl and 
ship whip her forward. He 
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must have cut the connecting 
link on the jet as he stopped 
— because the girl slammed 
past and roared through into 
space. 

I came at them then, with 
full drive, because a human 
being can exist in space some- 
thing like- seventy seconds 
and I didn’t want to press the 
girl’s luck. The jet grew big 
in my viewplate, and I saw the 
pilot’s face as clearly as I 
cared to see it. 

A paunchy, washed-out face 
with high arched eyebrows 
and ebony eyes. A slash mouth 
and an expression of hatred. 
His mouth opened as I sped 
toward the girl. He mouthed 
something as the girl , and 
chain sped toward me. 

And when I opened up the 
scoop, and the dame clanged 
inside, he screamed. It was all 
so clear in the viewplate . . . 
we were that close! 

The scoop hole was padded 
— for snaking in damageable 
goods from freighters in space 
■ — ^so I knew she was all right. 
But I had to open the sphinc- 
ter-valve between decks, so 
she could get up where the air 
was breathable. 

I gave a mock, phony salute 
to the slob in the sport- jet and 
jiggled over his head, making 
for the planet below. 

Another few minutes and 
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he wasn’t even a speck in the 
evening sky. He was gone. 

The girl didn’t get much 
farther than the storage hold. 
She collapsed, and that’s 
where I found her. She was 
half-tumbled over a crate of 
some breakfast cereal I was 
hauling to Fond-Dag-Lac, 
and the chain was so heavy it 
had pulled the metal circlets 
tight. She was bleeding from 
both arms and unconscious. 

She was a honey blonde, the 
kind most people call a “rav- 
ing beauty.” But there was 
more to her than the hair, 
which isn’t the case with most 
honey blondes. Her features 
were regular and small, just 
right for her heart-shaped 
face. But there was a regal- 
ness, a queenly something 
about her, that would have 
marked her in a harem full 
of honey blondes. 

Her body was slight, but 
full, and I found it amazing 
that she had stood up under 
the punishment of being jet- 
dragged. It showed stamina of 
a rare sort. 

I was attracted . . . but 
attracted! 

“You could probably ob- 
serve me better if I were ly- 
ing down somewhere,” she 
said, and I realized she’d come 
to consciousness, caught me 
staring. 


“Oh . . . er . . . sorry,” I 
bumbled, stooping to lift her. 

She brushed my hand away, 
and stumbled to her feet un- 
aided. This girl had a comer 
on the guts market. “Where’s 
the lounge?” she asked. 

“No lounge,” I spread my 
hands in sorrow. “All I’ve got 
is a contourcouch if you want 
to lie down.” 

“How remarkable that you 
should think I’d want to lie 
down ...” she started, and 
then fell into my arms, dead 
again. 

I hoisted and carried her 
npdecks, laid her out on the 
couch. She was tossing and 
mumbling in her coma, and I 
seemed to catch the words 
Aslik, and Felara and a whole 
sentence of jumbled phrases. 
She repeated them over and 
over; mostly the names. 

The name Felara I recog- 
nized. It was the name of the 
Prince of Sygor. Felara was 
the fifteen-year-old son of 
King Lormell, who ruled the 
planet with his Electorate 
Congress. Why this girl 
should be mumbling his name 
was something I didn’t under- 
stand. But I was going to find 
out. 

I went into the workshop 
and brought back an electro- 
saw, to scorch off those arm 
bracelets. She wakened as I 
was needling a thin line 
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through the second one. She 
watched me in silence, her 
brown eyes masked by wari- 
ness. 

“He didn’t seem to like 
you,” I ventured. 

She gave a grunting half- 
laugh, and rubbed her arms 
where the bracelets had bit- 
ten deeply. “He doesn’t much 
like anybody,” she answered. 
“He’s hired not to like peo- 
ple.” It wasn’t much of a con- 
versation, and she didn’t look 
like she was going to make it 
any better — unless I prodded 
her. 

I plunked into the control 
chair and swiveled around, 
staring at her openly. “Look,, 
miss, I haven’t the faintest 
idea who you are, or why that 
joker was trying to ruin your 
complexion — but something’s 
going on down there, and it’s 
wrecking my schedule, so I’d 
like to know what it is ... if 
you know.” 

She continued to watch me, 
and then she began to laugh. 
It was a high, hysterical 
laugh, and in a minute I 
reached across to slap her, but 
she waved a hand at me, eas- 
ing me off. 

“Don’t be gallant,” she 
gasped as the laughter subsid- 
ed. “I’m not hysterical. It’s 
just funny to hear you mouth- 
ing those melodramatic lines 
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while a whole galaxy is being 
knuckled-under.” 

I’m afraid I stared open- 
mouthed. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 

“I’m not sure I should tell 
you,” she said, suddenly se- 
rious. “It’s been a long time 
since I was able to trust even 
people I’ve known all my life. 
And you don’t even come close 
in that category.” 

I let my hands flap in frus- 
tration. “Look, I don’t know 
what you’re afraid of, but I 
haven’t been around for al- 
most three years — ^now if you 
want to talk, talk. If you 
don’t. I’ll set you down some- 
place and I’ll find out for my- 
self.” 

I jerked a hand at the view- 
port, and saw the Skytooth 
Mountain chain falling below 
us. I wanted to set the Pitch- 
man down fairly quickly, any- 
how. That joker in the sport- 
jet would come looking for us 
— probably with friends. 

An expression of doubt 
came across the girl’s face, 
and she pursed her beautiful 
lips for a second. “I’m stuck. 
I’ve got to trust somebody. It 
may as well be you.” 

I leaned forward to catch 
her next words, but she mo- 
tioned me to man the drive. 
“We’ve got to get out of sight. 
You say you’ve been here be- 
fore?” I nodded, and she said, 
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"Do you know where the 
Rainbow Forest is?” I nodded 
again, and she followed up 
with, “Then take this ship 
there, and I’ll show you 
where to set down. We can 
camouflage it for a while, and 
I’ll try to explain how Sygor 
was overrun.” 

My eyes must have opened 
wider, because a bitter little 
smile flicked on and off her 
lips. “Yes, that’s right,” she 
repeated very, very quietly, 
“I said overrun. 

“Sygor has been in enemy 
hands for over two years.” 

I started to ask her a mil- 
lion questions — chief among 
which was : ivhat enemy ? But 
she shut me up with a sharp 
wave of her hand, that some- 
how backed me off, and I 
tooled the Pitchman away, 
following the directions she 
gave for staying beneath 
sono-tracking range, toward 
the Rainbow Forest. 

It took something like half 
an hour to cross the main con- 
tinent. We had to thread down 
through a canyon pass in the 
five-mile high pile of moun- 
tain, so I eased the ship into 
secondary, and crept down be- 
tween the towering walls. 

Just as we were trailing 
through the quarter mile- 
wide canyon that led to the 
Rainbow Forest, we were 


spotted by a pair of night- 
black swoop-fighters. 

“Aslik’s guard!” the girl 
moaned, as they swam onto 
the viewplate. 

I didn’t have time to ask 
her who Aslik was, or what 
their intentions were, but 
they demonstrated the latter 
immediately. 

The leading ship dodged, 
ducked, did a half-roll and 
came down on us — trapped 
between the walls of the or- 
ange-rock canyon — blasting 
as he came. 

The first threads of his 
beam washed across the roof 
of the cab, but he was still too 
far away for them to have 
real intensity; they merely 
blistered the plasteel a bit. I 
rolled and tried doubling back 
up, out of the box-in. But it 
was no use. The second ship, 
black as a tezenee’s eyes, had 
the end of the canyon behind 
us blocked off, was coming in 
dead on-target, with us lined 
up in his robotsights. 

I let the Pitchman slide off 
to the side, hoping to send the 
swoop-fighters into the canyon 
wall, but they were expe- 
rienced men and they knew 
their business. I was too big 
to maneuver easily in there; 
my twenty-thread blasters 
were useless ; they knew it ! 

The first ship had doubled 
back and was coming in 
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eleven o’clock high, and ready 
for a full-run spray with 
those deadly ten-threads. 

We were boxed in, with 
swoopers coming in, front and 
back, like a wild animal trap- 
ped in the brush; beaters all 
about, and no chance to ma- 
neuver. 

I saw them getting bigger 
and bigger on the viewplate, 
and next to me I could hear 
the girl drawing in her breath 
raggedly. I tossed her a snap 
glance and she was sitting 
there tightly, her face screw- 
ed down into one of inex- 
pressible pain, her beautiful 
face knitted weirdly, her eyes 
screwed shut, her fists clench- 
ed and the thumbs making 
idle circling movements. I 
could see every nerve of her 
straining, tensing — why ? 

The swoop-fighters leveled, 
and there was an exultant 
something about the way they 
wing-waggled as they bore 
down on us. 

My life didn’t flash in front 
of my eyes, but I knew I was 
dead . . . 

Then they exploded. 

They each coughed, bucket- 
ed, and shattered. Parts and 
flesh spewed out across the 
canyon, and the roar sent the 
Pitchman skewing almost 
into the walls. I dragged the 
controls to steady, and set 
them auto. Then I hyped up 


the magnification on the view- 
ers, and watched the puffs of 
radioactive smoke — like dirty 
soap-suds — that floated in the 
cross-winds of the canyon. 
The swoopers had gone up like 
kindling — and there was only 
one thing that could do it ; 

They had — of their own ac- 
cord — flooded their drive 
chambers. They had, in effect, 
dumped their drive-rods into 
the critical pile stuff, and 
blown themselves up. 

Which was impossible! No 
one commits suicide like that. 

“They — ^they killed them- 
selves ...” I mumbled, unable 
to accept what had happened. 

The girl gasped, and I look- 
ed at her. Her face was 
beginning to loosen, her tense- 
ness was ebbing away. As 
though she had just moved a 
mountain with her mind, she 
went slack, and began breath- 
ing deeply, gasping for air. 

“Felara,” she breathed. 
“Felara. I Icneiu he’d help 
us!” 

That name again. The 
Prince of Sygor. This thing 
was becoming more and more 
fantastic by the second. 

“Felara?” I inquired. “You 
mean he had something to do 
with those pilots dumping 
their drive-rods?” 

“He must have activated 
the Machine.” 
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Which meant nothing to 
me. “Are you going to tell me 
what the hell is going on 
here?” I was plenty mad — 
just by being completely be- 
fuddled ! I was almost yelling. 

“The Rainbow Forest first,” 
she answered, closing her 
eyes, leaning back on the 
contourcouch and assuming a 
position of sleep. 

I could do nothing but fol- 
low her instructions. 

Sygor had changed an aw- 
ful lot since I was here last, 
and somehow, this girl seem- 
ed the key to the mystery. 

I flipped into secondary 
again, and made for the Rain- 
bow Forest. Behind us — pow- 
dered and fused — ^the wreck- 
age of the swoopers was still 
settling into the mile-deep 
canyon. 

We were settled under 
the sheltering many-colors of 
the feathertopped trees. The 
Rainbow Forest stretched off, 
azure and green and pink and 
black and orange, in all direc- 
tions. Underneath the huge 
fluffy umbrella of the treetops, 
the Pitchman was effectively 
concealed, and I swiveled in 
my chair, hands on knees, to 
stare at this strange girl. 

“All right now,” I said, “I 
want the whole story. If you 
want my help, I want the 
whole story.” 


She still had her eyes shut, 
but a mild derisive laugh 
bubbled out and across her 
lips. 

Her face became more in- 
teresting, the longer I stared 
into it. Her features had char- 
acter. She was not the vapid 
idyllic beauty of so many 
idealizations; her nose was a 
bit too small, and her lips a 
bit too full. But her chin was 
a defiant one, and her face 
showed lines of life. This girl 
was not a dye-stamped prod- 
uct of some wasteful culture. 
She had thoughts — and 
thoughts of consequence. 

“Even if I told you the 
story, do you think you could 
help me — where an entire 
galaxy has failed?” 

I didn't quite know what to 
answer. I had to try a plati- 
tude, and hope it would serve 
the purpose. “Look, Miss, if 
this thing is as big and as hor- 
rible as you’ve led me to 
believe, then perhaps an out- 
sider can break the problem 
by looking at it on a smaller 
scale. You may just be too 
close to it. An objective view 
might be of value.” 

Her eyes opened quickly, 
and I saw her scrutinizing me 
with intricate care. 

“You may be right,” she 
said with terrible slowness. 

“All right, then. I’d like the 
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story, and I’d first like to 
know who you are.” 

She sat up, and suddenly 
realized she was half-naked. 
Yet her face remained im- 
passive ; she didn’t blush, and 
she made no adolescent move- 
ments to cover herself. She 
was a woman, and proud of 
the fact. 

“I am Vedria, Princess of 
Sygor, sister to Felara.” 

She said it the way she 
would have said it were she 
receiving in the alabaster hall 
of the Palace. I didn’t doubt 
it for an instant, of course. 
Even if I’d wanted to, that re- 
gal face would have convinced 
me. And it all added up when 
I stopped to think of it. 

“Then why hasn’t your 
father. King Lormell, solved 
this problem? From what I’ve 
heard of him he’s a pretty 
hard-headed old . . .” 

She cut me off, waving her 
slim hand in annoyance, as 
though wiping ever}d;hing I 
had said from the blackboard 
of meaning. “My father is 
dead. Felara is King.” 

“Dead? How dead?” 

“How? By Aslik’s hand, and 
the hand held a triple-thread. 
He was murdered on his bal- 
cony, addressing the people — 
telling them,” and she seemed 
on the verge of a scream, 
“not to resist the invaders 
any longer.” 
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This whole thing was be- 
ginning to shape up. But odd- 
ly-shaped, because I still 
didn’t have any idea who As- 
lik was, or where the invaders 
had come from, or any one of 
a million other questions. 

I asked her to tell it from 
the start. 

“Are you familiar with the 
Spinxa Cluster?” she asked. 

“I don’t hit it on my trad- 
ing route, no,” I shook my 
head, “but I’m familiar with 
the territory by reputation. 
Why?” 

“Two years ago a petty em- 
peror named Aslik rose up 
from somewhere in the Spinxa 
Cluster, and began overrun- 
ing every world in sight. He’s 
conquered the eritire far end 
of Galaxy 5 — in two years.” 

K was the most fantastic 
thing I’d ever heard — and also 
the most illogical. 

“But why?” I demanded, 
incredulously, "it’s been sta- 
tistically proven there’s no 
margin of profit in space-con- 
quest!” 

She shrugged her pretty 
shoulders eloquently. “He says 
‘territorial expansion’ but I 
say just the lust for power. 
The man’s mad, and there’s 
no stopping him.” She let a 
different tone slip into her 
voice, “Oh, of course he con- 
quered a great many of those 
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planets by the sheer laziness 
or inadequacy of the residents 
— there’s never been any war 
out here — but there’s been a 
great deal of fighting. Actual, 
out-in-the-open combat, and 
the waves of terror are 
spreading all through the cen- 
ter of the Galaxy.” 

Had 1 been standing, I 
would have sat down with a 
plop. But I wasn’t, so all I 
could do was rake my hand 
through my mop of red hair. 
“This is unbelievable!” I mur- 
mured. 

“Unbelievable or not,” she 
replied, “it’s so. And that’s it. 
They came rumbling out of 
space, and one day they were 
here. The ruins on the other 
side of the planet, near Capi- 
tol City, would convince you. 
Almost one-fifth of our popu- 
lation was killed in the first 
two weeks of fighting.” 

I computed quickly. 

“Why did the battle for 
Sygor take so long? Why 
hasn’t Aslik moved on?” 

Her face deepened its ex- 
pression. “The Machine,” she 
said. 

“Machine ? What Machine?” 
I had to use the capital . . . 
she had, with great meaning. 

“It’s a robot,” she said, then 
stopped abruptly. “Just a 
weapon, that’s all. No more of 
that now. If you want to help. 


all you can do is help me get 
back to Capitol City. There’s 
nothing more you can do.” 

I wouldn’t let it rest there. 
“Vedria, my name is Martin. 
Loper Martin. I’m a trader, 
pure and simple. I’ve been 
ranging this section of the 
galaxy since I was twelve 
years old — with my old man. 
I’ve got no interests in this 
thing other than finding out 
what can be done about Aslik 
and stopping him. 

“I’m a trader, with no par- 
ticular planetary obligations, 
and the only reason I’m on 
your side is that they’ve cut 
me off from a good market.” 

“No other reasons?” she 
asked sardonically. 

“Well . . . that and the fact 
it bothers me to see as nice a 
race as you Sygorites being 
shoved around.” 

She watched me carefully, 
and I had to fight from smil- 
ing. It’s so damned hard not 
to smile when someone’s 
watching your expressions 
closely. 

“I almost believe you, Mar- 
tin.” 

“Then if you do, tell me the 
rest of this. You’re obviously 
holding a lot back.” 

“I said I almost trust you.” 

“Dammit woman, you’ve 
got no other choice!” 

Her face suddenly dropped 
all expressions of mock brav- 
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ery and I saw naked fear 
course in her eyes. “You’re 
right. I’ve got to trust some- 
one. It may as well be you.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“All right,” she said re- 
signedly. “When Aslik’s fleet 
came down, they started us- 
ing their big twenty- and 
forty-thread beams on the 
cities. 

“So father — that was King 
Lormell — went down to the 
vaults beneath the Palace 
where the remains of the 
Elder Race’s scientific appa- 
ratus had been stored when 
discovered, and activated the 
Machine.” 

“What’s this about the 
Elder Race? I’ve never heard 
anything about — ” 

‘“rhey were using Sygor as 
a base of some kind, eons ago, 
and were long gone by the 
time we were mature enough 
to even suspect they’d been 
here. But they left some of 
their implements behind, and 
through the years father was 
able to discover bits of their 
usage. The Machine was one 
ef those weapons.” 

“What . . . what does it 
do?” I asked. 

“It’s a huge robot, sensitive 
to thought-patterns. When a 
certain key-phrase is spoken, 
it activates the robot, and the 
Machine then turns a lethal 
sort of mental ray on any- 
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one thinking those particular 
thoughts.” 

I was stunned. “Are you 
trying to tell me that if I was 
thinking one of these negative 
thoughts — ^that the robot had 
been trained to recognize as 
negative — I’d get my brains 
charred out?” 

“That’s almost exactly cor- 
rect. Father had the robot 
keyed to the cbnquest and kill- 
ing thoughts of Aslik and his 
men. In a matter of a few 
hours, half of Aslik’s fleet had 
been blown up. The men had 
committed suicide by order of 
the robot.” 

“Then that explains the ex- 
plosion of those swoopers!” 
It dawned on me suddenly. 
“But I thought you said Aslik 
was still here? Why didn’t the 
robot finish the fleet off?” 

“Aslik sent down a truce 
message, telling father he 
surrendered. So father deacti- 
vated the robot, and went to 
tell the people not to fight 
back any more.” 

“And that’s when ...” 

“Yes,” she cut in bitterly, 
“that’s when Aslik threaded 
him down. Then his fleet set- 
tled, he took over the planet 
and closed it off.” 

“But why didn’t he move 
on? Why didn’t he fire on me 
when I showed up?” 

“He wants the robot. He 
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can't go on till he gets it. The 
Machine is such a perfect 
weapon, he wants it to con- 
quer the rest of the galaxy. 
He knows he has to stay put 
here till he can get it, so he’s 
been warning away any ships 
that come in from space. Till 
he can get the Machine. If 
they don’t go away, if they 
get suspicious, he shoots them 
down.” 

There was one thing bother- 
ing me. “Well, why doesn’t he 
take the robot and go?” 

“He can’t get to it,” she an- 
swered almost desperately. 
“It’s down in the vault-maze; 
and even if he did get it, he 
couldn’t use it because he 
doesn’t know the activating 
phrase.” 

It was all painfully clear 
now. 

“Then he can’t ever get the 
robot — ^because your father 
died with the secret.” I 
thought that settled the prob- 
lem on that score. 

“No, that isn’t so,” she an- 
swered. I stared, startled. 

“Felara knows it,” she said 
simply. 

“Father told him what the 
phrase was, before he died. 
Then he had it hypno-buried, 
so my brother could only re- 
member it under great stress 
or mental connection.” 

“Mental connection ?” I 
started, the incident of the 
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swoopers exploding coming 
back to me sharply. “Are you 
trying to tell me you and your 
brother are — ” 

“That’s right,” she nodded, 
“we’re two-way telepathic. 
Sometimes,” she added hast- 
ily. 

“Then you were trying to 
contact your brother, and 'he 
felt the tension, activated the 
robot telepathically, and the 
Machine made the pilots ‘dump 
their drive-rods.” 

“That’s what happened,” 
she agreed. This thing was 
getting more deadly involved 
by the second. A royal family 
of Sygor; royal because they 
were inbred-telepaths ! A 
family trait! 

“Well then why doesn’t 
your brother just activate the 
Machine and let it finish off 
Aslik and his men?” 

“They’ve got him prisoner 
in a Pleasure House, where he 
won’t feel any stress. They’re 
using every subtle trick to get 
him to divulge the phrase, 
without activating the Ma- 
chine. He’s under narco-stim 
almost the entire day, and 
they’re probing, probing, 
probing continuously.” 

“They haven’t been able to 
crack him yet,” I murmured 
to myself, astounded at the 
strength of a fifteen-year-old 
boy. 
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“No,” she agreed sadly, 
“they haven’t. And that’s why 
I was being dragged.” 

I looked at her question- 
ingly. 

“Aslik had Felara watch- 
ing on a viewer as they drag- 
ged me. He said they’d kill me 
if Felara didn’t co-operate 
with the narco-stim. He must 
have agreed, and then they cut 
the picture, and Aslik gave 
the command to finish me off 
with the dragging. 

“Right now, Felara may be 
helping them get to the 
phrase, thinking he can save 
my life. If you hadn’t come 
along, I’d have been dead, and 
there would have been no 
chance.” 

I sat back, feeling as 
though I’d been wrung dry. 

There it was. I’d saved the 
Princess of Sygor ; her broth- 
er the Prince — no, the King, 
now! — was in the hands of a 
ruthless madman from some- 
where in space, who was 
viciously probing the boy’s 
mind for the key to the dead- 
liest weapon I’d ever heard 
about. 

It wasn’t a pretty situation, 
and I was sorry I’d offered to 
help. It seemed as though Fe- 
lara, Sygor, and this end of 
Galaxy 5, were doomed. 

And perhaps the rest of the 
Galaxy, when Aslik got that 
Machine. 
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I felt about as useful as 
kitchen utensils to a no- 
armed, rock-eating Biiyuk na- 
tive. I was only Loper Martin, 
not the Saviour of the Uni- 
verse. I was only a traveling 
salesman, not a bulging-biceps 
warrior ! 

Vedria’s beautiful face was 
sunk in terror and hopeless- 
ness. And as I swiveled 
around in the control chair, a 
feeling of hopelessness beat- 
ing at me, I caught sight of 
my own face in the burnished 
panels of the CourseComp. It 
wasn’t my world — but we 
both had the same expres- 
sion ! 

I couldn’t decide what to 
do, but I knew one thing: we 
needed help. 

“Vedria,” and she turned 
her face from the wall, to 
stare at me. A guy could eas- 
ily forget she was a Princess 
— she was more woman than 
ruler. 

“Yes?” 

“Look, I know you want to 
get back to Capitol City, and 
get Felara out of Aslik’s 
hands, but we can’t do it 
alone. We’ve got to get out of 
here and come back with help. 
We’re the only ones free, who 
know Aslik is bogged down on 
Sygor. 

“If we can get out and run 
the half light-year to Choom- 
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lik, we can contact the space 
navy there, and bring back 
enough heavy stuff to crack 
that Barrier . . . perhaps 
catch Aslik’s fleet in dry- 
dock.” 

There was mute appeal on 
her face, but she didn’t 
argue. Suddenly her voice 
was compliant, as though she 
had worried the situation so 
long, she was weary of it. 
“Whatever you say.” 

I knew I couldn’t cheer her, 
but I tried to break the ten- 
sion. That half light-year run 
was no picnic jaunt, and I 
thought it would be better on 
both of us if she were more 
at ease: “You can call me 
Loper,” I chided her. 

She didn’t answer, just let 
a tracery of smile flicker and 
disappear. 

“We’ll get him out okay, 
you’ll see,” I reassured her 
hollowly, and tossed the 
Pitchman into secondary. 

Nothing happened. 

The dials didn’t stir. The 
drive-rods didn’t slam into 
place. The roaring didn’t be- 
gin, and the ship didn’t shud- 
der. 

Nothing happened. 

I examined the dials. It 
wasn’t a bugaboo in the sys- 
tem. The damned dials 
weren’t registering anything! 
Not even amount of fuel or 
the time on the chrono. 


Then it dawned. Nastily, 
frighteningly, unhappily — but 
it did dawn. 

The dials were hooked into 
the electrical system. They 
weren’t working, the ship 
wasn’t working; ergo, the 
electrical system was dead. 
Ergo ditto, the ship was dead. 

We were trapped on Sygor. 

I gave the story to Vedria 
quickly, outlining it as best I 
could. “Whatever kind of Bar- 
rier they’ve slung up there 
— and there are hundreds of 
kinds of Barriers, you know 
— ^they’ve jazzed it up some- 
how, and its blanketed off our 
power source.” 

“We’re stuck,” I said. 

“Martin,” she began to ask, 
but I raised a finger, and she 
remembered, smiling . . . 

“I mean, Loper; do you 
really want to help us?” 

I could only nod my head. 
I was more deeply involved 
now than I’d thought I could 
be. On Choomlik J could have 
sat back and said, ‘Let the 
navy handle it. I’m only a 
salesman,’ but Choomlik was 
far away, Sygor was in trou- 
ble, this girl was quite beauti- 
ful, and I didn’t like my 
markets being eaten away by 
a maniac named Aslik. 

There were too many good 
reasons for me to refuse. 
“Yes, I want to help, Vedria.” 
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She sat up on the contour- 
couch. “There was a reason I 
asked you to bring me to the 
Rainbow Forest,” she said. 

I arched a copper-colored 
eyebrow. “There was?” 

She nodded. “Do you have 
any hand-weapons?” 

I palm-pressed the panel by 
the cab door, and a rack of 
three-, ten- and fifteen-thread 
disrupters slid out. 

“You’d better take a fif- 
teen-thread,” she advised, 
plucking a three-thread hand- 
pistol for herself, and 
pointing to the fifteen-thread 
automatic rifle in its sling- 
rack. 

I took it down, thumbed the 
magazine open and quickly 
assayed the five hundred mi- 
nute — but deadly — charges 
racked together. I was ready, 
but I didn’t know for what. 

“Let’s go,” she said, and 
made her way belowdecks. I 
unlocked the sphincter, and 
when we came to the outside 
hull I took a quick look-see 
through the port. The Forest 
was dead-silent as far as I 
could tell. She nodded for me 
to undog the port. 

The Forest was empty, as 
far as I could see, but it 
wasn’t quiet. Sounds melted 
into sounds. The weird pulse 
pulse pulse of bird’s songs in- 
terposed across the howls of 
animals. The murmuring of 
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the feathertop trees. The beat 
of the branches. The sound of 
the growing land. The Forest 
was a live thing, flooded with 
color, flooded with noise, 
flooded with life. Empty? Not 
a bit. The Rainbow Forest 
was a wilderness of existence. 
But none of it came to me as 
danger. 

This was the sort of place 
a wanderer like myself could 
set down and never leave. 
Ever-changing, yet familiar 
from the first. 

But I had no time for 
that . . . 

“Why here?” I asked. 
There seemed to be no logic 
to our landing here. We were 
around the other side of the 
planet — not even on the same 
continent — and hopelessly un- 
able to bring aid to anybody, 
much less Felara who was be- 
ing watched by Aslik. 

"I’ll show you,” she said, 
and we walked into the For- 
est. 

Streamers of azure and 
green and gold ran off 
through the trees, and the soft 
wind bubbled through the 
massed feathertops. As we 
walked, the springy gray soil 
of the Forest sank under our 
feet. Birds took to flight, slic- 
ing away on pinioning wings 
of many colors. 

We walked steadily, follow- 
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ing a twisting, involved path, 
for almost an hour. The day- 
light blocked off above the 
trees, and the Forest sank 
into gloom deeper than I’d 
ever known. 

Vedria didn’t say a word, 
and actually, I was grateful 
for that. I wanted to think — 
think about a lot of things. 

This situation on Sygor was 
a new one, of course. There 
just wasn’t any percentage in 
space war. The distances of 
space — and even the warped 
expanse of inverspace — were 
prohibitive. Send a fleet out, 
and perhaps five years later 
you might learn they'd been 
annihilated, or that they need- 
ed supplies. So if they were 
wiped out, you had to start 
fresh, from a time-lag of five 
years when an enemy could 
get to you. If they needed 
supplies, you didn’t bother 
about it, because it took five 
years for the message to get 
to you, and another five for 
the supplies to get there. 

Ten years? No, space war 
was a game for madmen. 

Aslik had started a space 
war. Ergo, Aslik was a mad- 
man. 

But the madder they came, 
the more dangerous they 
could be. And it seemed this 
galaxy-master, this mad As- 
lik, was the most dangerous 


of all. He had swept out from 
the far reaches of the tiny 
Spinxa Cluster, and now here 
he was — hundreds of thous- 
ands of light-years away, and 
in only three years. It was a 
tribute to a man of daring, 
and a man of wild purpose. 

There would be no under- 
estimating Aslik. 

Nor did I oversell myself. I 
was a space trader — a dealer 
in valuables — from world to 
world. A man with no home, 
and only a ship beneath his 
boots. They said I spread cul- 
ture where I went, bringing 
news and trading, but I’d al- 
ways laughed at that: seers 
were always ready to slap 
handy tags on wanderers like 
myself. 

I was a gypsy and I knew 
it. I never tried to be anything 
more. When a six-foot blond 
with black eyes named Loper 
Martin thundered down into 
atmosphere, all I expected the 
natives to say was, “Here 
comes the trading post! Get 
out the colored beads!” 

And here I was, a trading 
post, embarking on a mission 
to save a galaxy. I was much 
more than staggered; I was 
stunned. 

“Much further?” I asked 
Vedria. 

She didn’t turn around, 
kept walking. “Not much,” 
she answered casually. She 
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was holding the three-thread- 
er loosely, so I assumed there 
was no danger. 

I thought a little more of 
the Forest, of Sygor, and of 
this proud, high-born woman 
walking before me. There 
were enough factors there to 
make me want to settle down 
for good on this many-colored 
planet. 

If I came out of this with 
anything approaching a whole 
skin, I was going to look into 
it. 

Then Vedria stopped, and 
indicated a tree-trunk. 

“There," she said, and 
stepped back. “Lift it up.” 

I walked over to it. It was 
firmly anchored into the yield- 
ing soil of Sygor. “You mean 
disrupt it?” 

“No,” she said quickly, 
motioning my rifle down, “I 
mean lift it.” 

I tossed her an odd glance, 
and she smiled, motioned me 
to do as she said. 

I stepped closer to the tree- 
trunk, and gave it a shove. It 
moved slightly. I slung the 
rifle across my back, and 
heaved at the trunk. It came 
up a little. 

I dug my boots in, and put 
my shoulder against the 
thing. It started to edge up 
out of the soil, and little 
pieces of dirt that had built 
up around the edges, tumbled 
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under. There was a huge hole 
under the tree-trunk. I con- 
tinued to heave up, and it was 
lighter than I’d thought— but 
not too light. 

In a minute the thing 
reached mid-point and its 
own weight held it up. It was 
counter-balanced beautifully. 
The ground was a milky- 
white, around the edges of the 
hole, under the trunk, so I 
knew someone had used a de- 
pressor field on it. 

Vedria stepped over to the 
hole, and I noticed a huge, 
winding staircase that went 
down into the ground. She 
started down it, and I grab- 
bed her arm. 

“Hold off a second,” I said 
warily. “You may trust me, 
and this may not sound gen- 
tlemanly, but for the first 
time I have a little doubt 
about you. What’s this?” 

She grinned up at me, but 
it was a wan smile. “My 
father showed me this years 
ago . . . and told me if I ever 
needed an escape route from 
the Palace, this was it.” 

I shook my head. It didn’t 
make sense. “The Palace? But 
the Palace is in Capitol 
City, halfway around the 
planet.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I 
know.” 

She started down the stairs 
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and I couldn’t do anything 
but follow her. The darkness 
was thick as musk, and as we 
went down, she said, “Pull 
that lever in the wall.” 

I looked where she was di- 
recting, and pulled down the 
lever. It came down heavily, 
and I knew instantly what it 
was. The counter-balance for 
the tree-trunk trapdoor. Even 
as I pulled the lever to its 
bottom notch, the tree-trunk 
shivered at its tipping-point, 
and fell with a clang. All 
light was instantly blanked- 
off, and the staircase was an 
ebony nothing stretching be- 
low us. I started to press my 
cigarette lighter, but I heard 
Vedria say, “Give it a few 
moments. It’s over four hun- 
dred centuries old, and there 
are slowdowns all along the 
system." 

I had no idea what the hell 
she meant, but I put my light- 
er away. A few seconds later 
the staircase began to glow, 
and a moment later the entire 
shaft — and I could see now it 
was over a mile deep — ^was 
brilliantly lighted. I could see 
no fixtures, and the light 
streamed around us evenly 
from some hidden source. 

“What — what is this 
place?” I asked. 

“The Elder Race built it. It 
goes down to . . . well, you’ll 
see soon enough. But this may 


be the one way we can save 
Felara and stop Aslik.” 

Then she pattered ahead of 
me, down and down and down 
the winding, spiraled stair- 
case. 

I followed her, marveling at 
the inlaid stone of the passage 
walls, and the length of each 
step platform. It took me 
three steps to cross each one 
— and I’m six feet tall. 

Whoever these Elders had 
been, they were a giant race, 
and no mistake. 

I followed her silently, only 
the slap-slap of her bare feet 
and the clump-clump of my 
boots making any sound in 
that passage. A passage which 
had been constructed long be- 
fore the Earthman had ex- 
ploded into the night of space, 
and long before the men of 
Aslik had threatened that ex- 
plosion. 

To say it was unbelievable, 
would be beggering the place. 
It was the most unbelievable 
place I had ever been in. 

It stretched up, up, and up, 
through the ground, for a full 
mile, and it ran on so far I 
could only see a golden dis- 
tance. It was a metal tunnel, 
completely without break or 
seam. Like some river of gold 
that had solidified, and had 
made a tube in the earth. 
Without protuberance, with- 
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out attachment, without bulge 
or break. 

“This was made by the Eld- 
ers.” I said it. There was no 
question. It had had to be 
made by them ; no mortal man 
could have constructed such 
an edifice. 

“Hundreds of thousands of 
years ago,” she said, and her 
voice was a sibilant whisper. 
Yet it resounded echoingly 
down that expanse. 

“What is it for?” I asked, 
hoping the answer would be 
one I could conceive in mun- 
dane terms. 

"It is an anti-gravity sub- 
way,” she answered, and I 
knew I had not received my 
mundane answer. 

“I don’t understand,” I 
said. 

“You will in a moment,” 
she said. “When I key it on.” 

I was about to ask her 
where it led, what it was com- 
posed of, what other uses it 
had, but she simply said, 
“Thatvk-ulla !” . . . 

. . . and I was lifted up and 
hurled. 

. It wasn’t a force, it wasn’t 
a catapult. It was as though 
my body had lost all weight 
and substance. As though I 
was a power-driven feather, 
shot from a blow-gun. I felt 
something on my body, how^ 
ever, that kept me from 
touching the round inner wall 


of that tunnel. It kept me in 
the center of the tube as I was 
driven down its expanse. 

My breath was not ripped 
from me, and no sensation of 
nausea hit me, as I’d half -ex- 
pected. I was merely travel- 
ing, as I might be traveling in 
a sport-jet or the Pitchman. 
At an incalculable speed — a 
speed that blurred the golden 
tunnel about me to a whisper 
of shimmering nothing. 

I couldn’t see Vedria, but I 
was sure she was nearby. And 
I traveled. Faster than I’d 
ever believed anyone could in 
normal space. 

It couldn’t have been more 
than three minutes, but I cal- 
culated we had gone under 
the Rainbow Forest, under 
the canyons, under the gigan- 
tic sea that spread itself 
blackly across half the planet, 
and further. 

Then, as I began to wonder 
if I would ever stop this wild 
flight, I did. I came to a slow- 
down, and the next moment I 
was standing — whole, unex- 
cited, breathing normally, 
and thousands of miles from 
where I had begun — in the 
other end of that tunnel. 

At the other side of the 
planet Sygor in Galaxy 5. 

“We’re under the Palace,” 
Vedria said, her words muf- 
fled by the blackness of the 
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caverns about us. “In the 
vault-mazes.” 

I was still bewildered from 
the vastness of the trip I had 
just made. Across a planet, in 
less than three minutes, with 
no visible means of ti'ans- 
portation, sensations I had 
never known before. 

“How do we get out, and 
what do you think we should 
do?” I asked. 

“I’m — not — quite — 
sure . . she said, and I could 
tell there was a worried ex- 
pression on her face. She had 
taken a bold step — led me to 
the Rainbow Forest, led me 
through the Elders’ subway, 
led me to this spot beneath the 
Palace — but was now at a loss 
for plan. 

“I remember coming down 
here when I was very young,” 
she said, “and I’ve always had 
a good memory. I thought I 
remembered the passages in 
this maze, but . . . but they 
seem to be different. Perhaps 
if we walk a little. I’ll remem- 
ber the way.” 

So we walked. 

The passages wound off 
each other, straightened, end- 
ed in deadways, doubled back 
on themselves, wound in 
spirals till they narrowed to 
false corners, stretched for 
immense distances, only to 
end where they had begun. 

We walked for three hours 


by my chronoring, and finally 
we sank down in the dust of 
the maze, totally lost, and 
knowing it. 

“I don’t remember,” she 
said unnecessarily. 

I slumped against a wall, 
wondering if this was where 
my years as free-trader would 
end. In a dust-hole under the 
Palace of Sygor. 

Then the wall shifted, slid 
back on a pivot, and re- 
aligned itself. The maze had 
changed subtly. 

The movement started 
other movements, and all 
down the way I heard other 
walls lifting, other walls still 
lowering, and more walls re- 
molding themselves. 

“My God!” I cried, “they’ve 
constructed this thing so it 
shifts itself. No wonder you 
can’t remember the way it 
was when you were a little 
girl. The thing changes every 
time someone leans against a 
wall. 

“You said Aslik’s guards 
had been down here trying to 
find the Machine?” She nod- 
ded. “Well, then it’s obvious 
this damned thing has been 
shifted many times. We’re 
trapped. And if we don’t rot 
to death, we’ll starve to death 
first.” 

If I sounded bitter, she 
couldn’t have held it against 
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me. I was lousy with bitter- 
ness. I didn’t much feel like 
dying. 

In the darkness I could only 
see the movements of her, not 
the expressions, but I sensed 
something was wrong. 

She didn’t answer my 
tirade, but her body stiffened, 
and I knew she had gone into 
one of those deep-trances 
with her brother Felara. 

“Fuh — Fuh — Fuh — Fe- 
lara!” she whispered, and 
then got up. 

She didn’t say any more, 
just started walking. I had an 
idea the stresses had been set 
up, and Felara was homing 
us in. Whether he was doing 
it properly or not, I couldn’t 
tell. But I stayed away from 
the walls, so he wouldn’t 
have more trouble. Once, Ve- 
dria touched one of the twist- 
ed walls, and it rolled into the 
ground. All down the line new 
walls shifted into position, 
and she abruptly changed di- 
rection. The boy was doing a 
good job — conscious or un- 
conscious. 

Finally, I saw light tinging 
the walls, and a few minutes 
later we came out into a huge 
amphitheater-like place, pil- 
lars rising to the dome of 
carved glassite. The light 
streamed down blindingly, 
and Vedria gasped as she was 


struck full-force by the 
shafts. 

She snapped to wakefulness 
and passed a hand through 
her matted blonde hair. 
“What . . . the mazes . . . 
where are ...” 

And then she saw where we 
were, and she gasped out, 
“The vaults! The Machine! 
It’s here! Here, Loper, it’s in 
here somewhere!” 

I looked around and saw 
the crypt-like doors — ^twenty 
feet high each — set between 
the pillars. They were face- 
less black, with a ring-pull set 
in each. 

I walked to the nearest one, 
and touched it. Though it was 
almost uncomfortably warm 
in these subterranean crypts, 
that metal was chill-cold ... a 
frightening contrast. 

I drew back. “Which one is 
it?” I asked Vedria. She came 
toward me, and I felt her 
hand on my arm. It was the 
first time she had touched me 
voluntarily, and somehow it 
eased the pressure off me. 

“I — I don’t know,” she 
said. 

“Well, contact Felara and 
find out which it would be.” 

She strained then, and her 
brow knotted and her fists 
clenched and her body trem- 
bled, but after ten minutes we 
both knew the connection had 
been broken. 
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“Why? What’s the matter?” 
I asked. 

“They may have him in 
some kind of prohibitive deep 
trance, or he may be using his 
telepathy elsewhere, or — ” 
then she gasped, and said, 
“ — no! I know why he won’t 
answer. He knows if he con- 
nects with me — and this is all 
subconscious — to let me know 
where the Machine is, he’ll 
trigger off the thought of the 
key-in phrase, and activate 
the robot. 

“And with us down here, 
thinking death at Aslik, the 
robot would char our brains 
as well as any of Aslik’s 
guards!” 

I moaned low, and she 
turned to me. Her face was a 
study in beautiful urgency. 
“Loper, we’ve got to find that 
Machine!” 

“Well,” I said, “if there’s 
no other recourse, there’s al- 
ways this little fifteen-thread 
disrupter over my shoulder.” 

She looked dubious, but I 
spread-legged myself in front 
of the nearest door, thumbed 
off the safety, and depressed 
the firing button. 

The solid blue threads of 
agonizingly released energy 
streamed out — like a line of 
rope, like many lines of 
string, all bundled together 
and traveling together — 


splattered against the door, 
and crackled off into no- 
where. I released another 
burst. It spattered energy 
across the width of the 
amphitheater. The noise of 
the szzzzz-crkkk! filled the 
place with echoes, and smoke 
rose up. 

But the smoke rose up only 
from the dust that had collect- 
ed through the centuries, be- 
cause there was no harm done 
the door. It was solid and un- 
marred as before I’d shot. 

Whatever metal that door 
contained, it was like no alloy 
I had ever seen. I’ve been 
from Pocopuss to Xenaly IV, 
from one end of the galaxy to 
the other, but I’ve never seen 
a metal with those fantastic 
properties! It was completely 
impervious to anything I 
could throw at it. I walked 
over and ran my finger ten- 
tatively over the spot where 
I’d aimed. 

The metal still held that 
queer chill feeling. 

Vedria moved up behind 
me, and the chill had spread 
out from the metal, run 
through my hand and slunk 
down my back ; when she 
touched me again, I jumped, 
and whirled around with the 
fifteen-thread aimed at her 
stomach. 

The tenseness in me eased, 
and I unloosened, letting the 
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rifle slide down. “I don’t much 
care for your Elders, Vedria,” 
I said. The entire set-up 
bothered me. To be frank, it 
scared me. I wasn’t at home 
with any race who could con- 
struct metal to withstand 
compressed energy. 

“They frighten me some- 
times, too, Loper,” she an- 
swered. 

But we were no nearer find- 
ing the Machine than we were 
to rescuing Felara. 

There were fifteen doors, 
and each of them was solidly 
shut. Or were they solidly 
shut? 

With the mazes being what 
they were, it was a safe bet 
no one had found the amphi- 
theater. And if no one had 
found the place — except King 
Lormell when he’d come down 
to activate the robot — then 
one of these doors had to be 
open. 

“Start pulling the rings!’’ I 
yelled, and yanked on the one 
in front of me. 

It slid open smoothly, with- 
out effort, on an axis-pin, and 
I was staring into the smooth, 
gray-metal bulk of the Ma- 
chine ! 

I stared up at the thing. 
When Vedria had said, “It’s 
a robot — just a robot — that’s 
all,’’ I’d imagined some 'small, 
boxlike utensil-robot ; the 


kind they use at the space- 
ports. There was nothing to 
lead me to believe otherwise 
. . . there wasn’t another ro- 
bot like this in all of Galaxy 
5! 

It was a staggering twenty 
feet high, with an almost hu- 
manoid body : gigantic triple- 
wedged feet, massive jointed 
arms, a torso of the queerly 
cool metal, and a head atop 
the body, swiveled and ready 
to revolve a full three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees. 

The face was a mechanical 
travesty of a human’s. The 
eyes were coil-receptors, red 
and spiraling. The nose was 
non-existent, and in its place 
was a thin, tube-like projec- 
tion, with a robot-sight on it. 
I had the vague sensation of 
worry that the tube was a 
weapon — a very accurate and 
deadly weapon. The mouth 
was a rectangular slash of 
mesh-grill. 

At the side of its square 
head a small box rose out, and 
a whipcord antenna straight- 
ened itself from the box. 

The thing’s hands were the 
most fearsome of all. They 
were split into a pair of 
pincers, much like a soft-shell 
crab of Earth. The pincers, 
however, were not soft-shell; 
they were the queerly cool 
metal, and there was blood — 
dried and flaking — on them. 
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With one vicious swipe of 
those hands, the Machine 
could rip a man down the cen- 
ter like opening a package 
of quick-freeze asparagus. I 
moved back from it, and 
watched the thing silently. 

Vedria, who had run to try 
another door, and had not 
looked over my way for sev- 
eral seconds, now did so, and 
gasped. 

“You’ve found it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Yeah. Yeah, I found it,” I 
answered. I was only half- 
happy to give that answer. 

A weapon like this was fan- 
tastic. There wasn’t a battle- 
ship or dreadnaught or thread 
disrupter or armada that 
could stand up to it. Con- 
structed of the Elder’s metal, 
and with its ability to char 
out a man’s brain, make him 
alter his thoughts, defeat an 
army, it was invulnerable. 
But since it could be operated 
by good man or bad man, it 
was a double-edged sword and 
was not the ultimate weapon. 
It ■was only the ultimate de- 
stroyer. 

I couldn’t look at it any 
longer. 

I’ve been in some pretty un- 
pleasant situations ; I've 
fought with spider-things 
from JawkThor, I’ve battled 
my way out of a blockade am- 
bush off Galipolii, I’ve had to 


pilot the Pitchman through a 
swarm of meteorites, the hull 
riddled and air seepage 
mounting — but I’ve never 
been so frightened as I was, 
just standing there and look- 
ing at that God-awful Ma- 
chine. 

I prayed, deep within my- 
self, it would never be turned 
on me. 

As though it had heard my 
thoughts, as though it had 
drawn some life-power from 
somewhere, the Machine’s 
blocky head swiveled on the 
torso, and tipped down. The 
spiral eyes glowed red and 
fierce, and I seemed to detect 
an almost machine — like hat- 
red blazing out at me. 

Vedria screamed and stum- 
bled backward. I was a step 
on top of her. I pulled up the 
rifle and aimed it. 

Before I could push the 
button, knowing it would do 
no good, but having to do 
something, Vedria knocked 
my hand down, and away 
from the button. 

“No!” she gasped urgently. 
“Think pleasant thoughts. 
Don’t think death or destruc- 
tion!” 

So I thought pleasant. 

I thought of the birds and 
the bees, I thought of beauti- 
ful women like Vedria, I 
thought of the Rainbow For- 
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est and of the clear black of 
space when you leave inver- 
space. I thought of my mother 
and father, long since gone to 
their rest on a fungus-planet 
called Luxor’s World. But that 
got me onto death again, and 
I had to think of my kid sis- 
ter, somewhere back on 
Earth. All the pleasant 
thoughts stumbled and bum- 
bled through my skull — more 
of them at one time than I’d 
had in the last five years. 

It seemed to do the trick. 
The Machine kept watching 
us, but it made no further 
move. 

Then, it went dead again. 

“Wh-what the b-blazes was 
that all about?” I shot at Ve- 
dria. I looked at her quickly, 
and saw she was in that 
telepathic trance with her 
brother. She was straining 
and sweating, her fists clench- 
ing and unclenching spas- 
modically. 

Then it all faded, and an 
expression of utter weariness 
hit her. “He’s dead,” she said. 

I didn’t say anything. 
What could I say? I hadn’t 
seen the Prince of Sygor, 
never met him, but his 
efforts in our behalf, even 
while under deep trance by 
Aslik’s hand, had been enough 
to nominate him my personal 
saint. Now he was dead, and 
the two-way connection was 
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broken between Felara and 
Vedria. 

“God rest him,” I said. 

“A lot of good that’ll do 
him!” Vedria spat. And her 
face was a mask of intolerable 
fury and hatred. She wanted 
blood, she wanted death, she 
wanted Aslik’s head ripped off 
and thrust bleeding atop a 
pike, to be carried into the 
Forest, for the animals to dis- 
pose of. 

“He died under trance. 
They had him in a Pleasure 
House, so he wouldn’t feel 
stress and activate the Ma- 
chine. But they used too much 
trance-serum on him, and he 
died. But he got one last mes- 
sage to me! One thing he 
said!” 

I was listening to the new 
ruler of Sygor, but it didn’t 
sound like a ruler. It sounded 
like a sorrowful and confused 
girl whose whole family had 
been wiped out. 

“He gave me the activating 
phrase for the Machine. The 
movement it just made was 
his trying to convey it to me 
mentally, even under trance. 

“And now that I know it, 
Aslik won’t get another 
chance to rule the galaxy!” 

She turned to the Machine, 
then, and cupped her hands to 
her mouth. “Deliver Us Oh 
Machine From Death!” she 
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screamed, and instantly the 
robot came to life. 

Its eyes lit up, its antenna- 
box turned slowly, and its 
huge hands closed with a 
clang ! 

Then it took a halting step 
forward, and I heard its leg- 
joints sizzle. As it moved. 
I caught a glimpse of 
one of those joints. They 
tveren’t connected! The joint- 
ed segments were held apart, 
by some sort of force-field. 
The thing . moved then in a 
free, swinging motion, and 
two steps brought it out into 
the center of the amphithea- 
ter. 

Orders, it said. 

Orders, give me your or- 
ders. I am keyed to your 
orders. And the voice was like 
the crack of doom through a 
metal tube. It sounded high 
and roughly and bounced 
back to me from the arched 
expanse of the dome. The 
place resounded with the 
voice of that metal destroyer. 

“Is it wise to use him?” I 
asked Vedria, and I had a fear 
that this Machine might be a 
greater peril than even the 
mad tyrant, Aslik. 

“Use him?” she asked, her 
voice high and nervous. “Use 
him? You bet I will. I'll grind 
everyone of them into the soil 
of Sygor! They’ll go back to 


the Spinxa Cluster and never 
come out again. 

“Lift us to your shoulder!” 
she commanded, and the Idling 
bent toward us. One hand 
reached out for Vedria, lifted 
her carefully and set her on a 
flat, platform-like plate on its 
right shoulder. She grasped 
the railing around the plate, 
and the Machine bent for me. 

Its metal hand closed 
smoothly, and I felt pressure 
around my waist. Then it had 
me swinging up and around, 
and an instant later I was 
standing on the left shoulder. 
My boots clicked to on the 
plate — though they weren’t 
metal — and I was held almost 
magnetically. 

“Now,” Vedria spoke sharp- 
ly, her words commanding, 
“find the Palace Pleasure 
House!” 

And the Machine turned, 
strode out with long, smooth 
glides through one of the 
tunnels. He strode with a 
faint sizzling coming to my 
ears, and he hesitated not a 
second at corners or junc- 
tures. 

Finally, the passages of 
maze came to an end, and we 
entered a corridor of natural 
stone. The Machine didn’t 
hesitate there, either. 

One metallic fist slammed 
against the wall, and it crum- 
pled to stone-slivers beneath 
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his blow. He stepped through, 
and we were in a stairwell. 

“This leads to the Palace 
wine-cellar,” Vedria yelled to 
me, around the robot’s head. 
"He just came up from the 
burial vaults and the sub-cel- 
lars.” 

And twenty minutes later, 
we were in the Palace ! 

The first guards that saw 
us were clothed completely in 
black and scarlet. They were 
lounging against a wall, 
guarding a door. The Machine 
came through the opposite 
wall, directly in front of the 
four men of Aslik. 

The Machine’s fist came 
through first, splintering 
metal supporting rods in the 
wall, crushing stone, shower- 
ing plaster around the men. 
Then the huge automaton 
stepped through, and the 
little tube in its head showed 
what it could do. 

Sickeningly. 

The tube sprayed out a fan- 
shaped wedge of blue light, 
wrapped itself about the four 
guards, and they turned their 
thread-disruptors on each 
other. For a ghastly second 
tile corridor was filled with 
the smoke of charred bodies, 
then they fell, almost as a 
man, and the smoke rose laz- 
ily, as we stalked away, rid- 
ing the Machine. 


It was that way throughout 
the Palace, till we finally 
came to a forty-foot glass 
door. 

This is the Palace Pleasure 
House, the Machine said, and 
stopped dead. 

“Enter!” Vedria said, and 
then, “Find Aslik and his 
guard! Wipe them out!” 

I was horrified at the tone 
the girl’s voice had assumed, 
but I knew it was a result of 
all the terror and agony she 
had gone through. Her planet 
overrun by a madman, her 
father and brother killed, 
herself dragged into space, 
and the sheer horror of being 
thrust into contact with this 
deadliest of all weapons. 

I couldn’t blame her, but it 
sickened me, nonetheless. 

The robot strode forward, 
and I ducked behind the an- 
tenna box as he shattered the 
glass door. 

Slivers of crystal ricocheted 
off the metal body, and I saw 
Vedria crouch down as an en- 
tire section of glass shattered 
across the metal beast’s head. 
Then we were through, and 
into the Pleasure House. 

I had heard about this 
place. It was maintained for 
friends and political relations 
of the King — those whose 
minds were on the pleasures 
of the flesh. As we burst 
through the door, the harem 
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women went scattering in all 
directions, through cubbys 
into the walls, and under the 
hundred beds. 

In the center of the room, 
on a high table, with five 
white-coated surgeons around 
him, was the body of Felara. 
It had to be Felara. 

He was bloated blue from 
too much deep-trance serum. 

Dead, of course. 

“Anyone allied with Aslik! 
All of them!” Vedria scream- 
ed at the robot. “Kill them!” 

The robot lumbered for- 
ward, and even though I knew 
Aslik and his men should be 
put down, this mass slaughter 
was unbelievable! 

“Vedria, no!” I yelled. 

She wasn’t even listening, 
she wasn’t aware of anything 
but that bloated blue body on 
the table, and the men of As- 
lik. 

‘‘Oh, Machine, stop! Deliver 
us not from Death!” 

It wasn’t Vedria, and it 
wasn't me. I looked across the 
tapestried and be jeweled cen- 
tral room of the Pleasure 
House, and saw him for the 
first time. 

There was no doubting who 
it was ; Aslik ! 

He stood wrapped in pres- 
sure-armor, his head half- 
covered by the warp of a 
battle-helmet, and he raised 


his arms to the ceiling, and 
the Machine stopped. 

Vedria gasped, and it was 
clear in the sudden silence of 
the Pleasure House. “I got the 
key-phrases from your snivel- 
ing brat of a brother before 
he died, my dear,” the mad- 
man said, and his dark face 
was split by laughter. 

“Now we shall see who will 
rule Galaxy 5!” 

I got a good look at him, in 
that timeless instant; a big 
man with a body like a bull. 
A face of darkness and eyes 
of cast-iron. A nose that was 
no nose at all — ^merely a pro- 
tuberance. A mouth that was 
the mouth of a terrestrial 
crocodile. And the manner of 
a man who has seen the gal- 
axy as a back-yard — and who 
has chosen it for his own. 

That was Aslik, and I saw 
all this in the instant it took 
him to raise the three-thread 
hand-disruptor. He lifted it, 
aimed it, and the intertwined 
blue threads sizzled up to- 
ward the head of the Machine. 

The blast was intended for 
Vedria, and if it had hit, her 
body would have been ruptur- 
ed and torn, exploded outward 
like a puff of foul air, to 
spatter the walls with flesh 
and bone bits. But she saw As- 
lik’s movement, and ducked 
down behind the bulge of the 
Machine’s neck. The bolt 
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slashed up and sprinkled it- 
self uselessly off the robot’s 
body. 

“Move Oh, Machine! Move! 
I command it!” Vedria 
screamed desperately at the 
robot. But it did no good. 

“Stay where you are Oh, 
Machine!” Aslik directed the 
robot, and the Machine began 
to smoke. From its eye-spirals 
came thick ropes of black 
smoke. From the unconnected 
joints of its body the smoke 
poured in a blackening tide. 
From the mouth-grill and 
from the antenna-box near 
me — the smoke billowed and 
spun out chokingly. 

“Vedria! Vedria!” I gasped 
abruptly, realizing what it 
meant, “get off, jump down! 
Slide down the Machine’s 
back! It’s going to explode! 
It’s got too many contrary or- 
ders . . . you and Aslik have 
it locked in directives! It’s 
gone schizophrenic — it’s going 
crazy — it’s about to blow its 
circuits ! 

“Get off! Quickly! I’ll cover 
you!” 

Aslik had seen the smoke, 
heard my voice, and for the 
first time seemed to realize 
Vedria was not alone. His 
guards drew toward him at 
this sign of danger, but he 
motioned them back a step, 
and raised a pointing finger to 
me. 


“So!” he bellowed echoing- 
ly in the Pleasure House, 
“You are the meddling intrud- 
er who would not take a 
warning and leave Sygor! 
Well, we shall see how you’ll 
take the warning now!” 

And up came that three- 
thread. 'The beam spat out, 
sizzled toward me, but I 
wasn’t there any more. 

I dove off the back of the 
robot, fell toward the wall, 
and grabbed a tapestry to 
break my fall. The rifle bump- 
ed painfully against my back 
as I slammed into the wall, 
and felt the tapestry rip un- 
der my hands, but it let me 
down gently, and I turned 
around quickly, to crouch and 
aim at Aslik. 

Before I could draw aim, 
the robot exploded. 

It spat sparks, billowed 
more smoke, and then, with 
one agonizing shriek of rent 
metal, the thing flew apart 
deafeningly. I was knocked 
flat by a section of leg plate, 
and pulled the tapestry over 
me as shrapnel continued to 
fall. 

Off to my right I heard Ve- 
dria scream, and prayed she 
had gotten off the Machine in 
time. 

A few minutes later I look- 
ed out. The Pleasure House 
was a shambles. The beds 
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were aflame; the walls were 
pocked by flying metal, and 
plaster dropped like snow ; 
the huge table on which the 
dead Felara had lain was 
overturned; the Machine — of 
course — ^was gone, and so 
were half a dozen of Aslik’s 
men. They lay stretched in 
weird positions on the floor, 
bits and shards of metal pro- 
truding from their heads and 
bodies. 

Then I heard the moaning 
wail of a madman. I looked 
up, and there, on a balcony, 
at the far end of the Pleasure 
House, was Aslik. Wrapped in 
battle-armor, carrying his 
three-thread as if it were an- 
other arm, he screamed down 
his hate and defiance: 

“It took me three years to 
conquer the galaxy ! Three 
years, and nothing will stop 
me! You have taken away the 
Machine, but you can never 
kill the Immortal Aslik! I 
shall live on and rule on and 
conquer on and ...” 

Vedria slid out of the rub- 
ble at my feet, ripped the fif- 
teen-threader from my hands, 
and with the practiced skill 
of a woman who has hunted 
since she was a child, she set 
the lever at maximum output, 
and pressed the depressor. 

He was a clean shot all the 
way. 

The blast took him in the 


chest and face, and as we 
watched, his body grew, grew, 
grew and then — exploded! 

The mad Aslik was gone. 

She wanted me to stay. 
There was no real affection 
between us, of course. We 
were merely two people who 
had been thrown together in 
a time of war, and now that 
time was over. 

But she still wanted me to 

“Why, Vedria?” I asked. 
We stood in the Rainbow For- 
est. She had had me flown 
across the ocean to the Pitch- 
man. “You won't have any 
trouble with the remainder of 
Aslik’s men. They were only 
poor peasants and craftsmen, 
shoved into fighting-ships and 
dragged along by the power 
of Aslik. Now that he’s gone, 
they’ll straggle in one by one 
to your jails, so you can send 
them home.” 

She looked at me carefully, 
her face quite serious. 

“We need a man to rule Sy- 
gor, Loper. I can’t handle the 
planet alone. I’d like you to 
stay ... be the new King.” 

Then I realized what she 
was saying, what she was 
offering, what she was asking. 

As if she had read my 
thoughts, she said, “That’s 
right. I want you to marry 
me, and rule by my side.” 
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I looked deeply into that 
beautiful face, and for a mo- 
ment I almost accepted. 

Then I thought of her as 
she had been when we’d bro- 
ken into the Pleasure House. 
The way death and destruc- 
tion had overcome her. I 
thought of that, and I thought 
of the way she had killed As- 
lik. No, this woman was not 
for me. Not even if it meant 
losing the kingdom. 

But actually, I thought, 
what was I losing? 

I looked up into the night 
sky of Sygor, and watched 
the stars in their unending 
progression. I watched them 
march across the night sky 
like the sentinels of Forever. 

And I knew, as I’d always 
known — as I always tvould 
know — that I was a wander- 
er. A minstrel of money, a 
pitchman in the Pitchman, a 
trading post on jets. 

I was from space, and back 
to space I must go. 

“No, Vedria,” I said. 
“Thank you, and I wish I 
were worthy of you, but I’m 
only a trader. And one of the 
things I learned early in life 
is that a mouse should never 
attempt to be a lion. 

“I leave honing to the 
lions.” She stared at me, and 
I thought I detected a glazing 
in her eyes. “Or the lion- 
esses!” I added. 
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She turned away then, and 
ran into the Forest, the shim- 
mer of her veils and gown 
billowing back like wind-va- 
por. 

I took one last look at the 
planet Sygor — at this its most 
beautiful spot — and walked 
back toward the Pitchman. I 
was going to have to hurry to 
catch up with my routine. 

There were people waiting 
for me to blast-in. 

I slipped one foot over the 
port-ledge, and stopped. I 
looked back at the Forest. I 
was leaving Sygor, and at 
that instant, I knew one 
thing: I knew the planet had 
been soiled for me. Whether 
by Aslik and his madness, or 
Vedria and her animal cun- 
ning, I knew that here was a 
world that would be a brawler 
till the end of time. It was 
marked for restlessness. 

It had tasted violence, and 
even the quiet princess of this 
world had learned a man must 
fight for what he loves. They 
had fought, and they had won, 
but I wondered how much 
they had gained. 

I stepped into the Pitchman 
and dogged the port. 

When the planet fell below 
my trail of flame, I headed 
out, knowing I would never 
come back. Never back to 
Galaxy 5. the end 
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EVERYTHING’S DIFFERENT 
UP THERE 


By GENEVIEVE HAUGEN 

Thint/s had coinr to a pretty pass when two respect- 
able citizens couldn’t welcome a friendly extrater- 
restrial iL'ithout hcinff tested for the mad house/ 

T he insanity hearing of before a mid-western jury. 

THE PEOPLE In the Although the Petersons 
Best Interests of ABNER were a simple, hard-working 
PETERSON and ABIGAIL elderly farm couple they had 
PETERSON was in progress attracted a large crowd to the 
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county courthouse. Perhaps it When pressed for an ex- 
was because they had been planation they said they had 
known and respected through- been converted to a new faith 
out the community all their by a missionary from a good 
lives and were pillars of the neighbor planet who had land- 
church. They had never been ed in their wheat field in a fly- 
knoA\Ti to indulge in an un- ing saucer. They earnestly 
conventional thought or act. avowed that the alien religion 
It was the minister of their did not conflict with theirs — 
own church who had reluc- merely added to it and made 
tantly sworn out the com- it more workable. According 
plaint, a man of unquestioned to the Petersons, the other- 
integrity who had just tear- world missionary had selected 
fully testified to the jury that them as the first native pio- 
the Petersons, his two most neers to help spread their 
dependable parishioners, had gospel on Earth, 
come to services one Sunday Then had come the testi- 
with cheerful smiles and an- mony of the psychiatrists who 
nounced they were resigning explained that basically Ab- 
their membership. ner and Abigail were well- 
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adjusted personalities but 
they had suffered two great 
tragedies which had thrown 
them off balance. Their only 
son had been killed in a war 
and their only daughter had 
died of polio just before the 
advent of the Salk vaccine. 
Since then they had lived 
alone and to themselves, even 
to the extent of sharing the 
same hallucinations. 

At this point, the jurors 
had asked, “Then why not let 
them live alone with their 
hallucinations? Thus far, all 
the testimony has been to the 
effect that they are doing a 
good job of taking care of 
their farm and not bothering 
anyone else.” 

This resulted in the sad ex- 
planation that such delusions, 
if allowed to progress with- 
out modern methods of shock 
and/or drug treatments, 
would ultimately result in 
such deterioration that the 
helpless victims would become 
public charges, whereas early 
treatment often resulted in 
lasting cures. 

This point was unarguable 
to a jury who humbly admit- 
ted no knowledge of medicine 
or psychiatry, and things 
looked pretty dim for the 
Petersons. 

Now it was the turn of the 
defendants to take the stand. 
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Legally, of course, one is not 
a “defendant” in an insanity 
trial. ^ The action is merely 
brought “in the best interest 
of — ” The negative result, 
however, is the same as in 
that of a criminal prosecu- 
tion — incarceration. The jury 
was aware of this and they 
were also aware that the cost 
of such confinement came out 
of their own tax dollars. The 
Petersons would have to be 
unmistakably psychotic be- 
fore they would be committed 
to an institution. 

Despite this favorable as- 
pect of the situation, the 
Petersons somehow managed 
to sabotage their own cause 
by testifying to what they ob- 
viously and sincerely believed 
to be true. They gave a 
straightforward narrative of 
a startling event that left 
even the imaginative teen-age 
group among the courtroom 
spectators gasping in disbe- 
lief. 

In substance, it went as 
follows : 

Behind on their chores, 
Abner and Abigail were 
hurrying back from the hog- 
pen at twilight, eager to par- 
take of their own evening 
meal now that the farm ani- 
mals had been fed. 

A sudden glow caused 
them to look toward the 
wheat field. A disc-like object 
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was settling noiselessly be- 
tween the furrows. No harm 
resulted to the crop, so Abner 
sighed in relief. “Beats all, 
these modern inventions. 
Must be some new kind of 
airplane. Dish up an extra 
plate of stew, Abby, and I’ll 
go welcome whoever it is.” 

By the time Abner led his 
unexpected guest in from the 
wheat field, Abigail had the 
kitchen table neatly set with 
an extra plate and napkin 
and the teakettle was warm- 
ing merrily. 

When Abner brought the 
visitor into the kitchen Abi- 
gail exclaimed, “Well, I 
never !” 

Abner scratched his head 
in puzzlement and drawled, 
“That’s just what I said, 
Abby. I never saw a two- 
headed human being before 
either. Remember that two- 
headed calf our cow dropped 
twenty years ago? Didn’t live 
more’n a day.” 

Remembering her manners, 
Abigail smiled warmly at 
their peculiar-looking guest 
and said, “Welcome to our 
home. We don’t often have 
visitors out here on the farm. 
You’ve already met my hus- 
band Abner, and my name is 
Abigail. What is yours?” 

“Hishers,” replied the 
heads in chorus. 

For a moment Abigail was 


nonplussed, then remembered 
her duties as hostess. “Please 
sit down and start eating. 
You must be hungry after 
your journey.” 

Although she knew it was 
rude to stare, Abigail could 
not help stealing a few long 
glances at her guest while 
dishing up the stew. From 
the shoulders down its body 
was clothed in loose-fitting 
mechanic-type coveralls of 
some serviceable gray mate- 
rial which did not sharply 
outline its body features ex- 
cept to the extent that it was 
of average height and build 
and had two arms and legs in 
proportion to that of all 
other normal human beings. 
There was nothing unusual 
about Hishers to disturb Abi- 
gail except the fact that two 
distinctly different heads 
stemmed from a single neck. 

The left head was definitely 
masculine. It had a slight 
stubble of unshaven beard, 
crew-cut brown hair, hazel 
eyes and pleasant features 
that appeared to be about 30 
years of age. 

The other head, however, 
was undoubtedly feminine. It 
had russet curls, blue eyes 
and more delicate features. 
Her mouth was too large for 
real beauty and her nose was 
heavily freckled, but she also 
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looked young, normal and 
good-humored. 

Abner had already seated 
their guest in the extra chair 
at the kitchen table, and Abi- 
gail tactfully set two sep- 
arate plates of food before it, 
then sat down to share the 
evening meal. She was grati- 
fied when Hishers started 
eating with both heads, the 
left hand spooning the food 
into the left mouth and the 
right hand performing a sim- 
ilar service for the right 
mouth. 

Glad that her guest appear- 
ed to be relishing her cooking, 
Abigail relaxed and beamed. 
“It’s nice to have visitors 
again. Abner and I haven’t 
been around much lately ex- 
cept to go to church. I guess 
our neighbors got tired of 
coming to see us when we 
never go to their homes in 
turn. Where are you folks 
from?’’ 

Abner laughed and slapped 
his knee. “Abby, that’s the 
silliest question I ever 
heard,’’ he said fondly. “You 
called them folks, but as any 
dunce can plainly see they’re 
only one person.” 

Abigail thought this over, 
then chuckled. “Guess you’re 
right, Abner, but I’ll admit 
I’m a mite puzzled.” She 
smiled at Hishers. “I reckon 


you’re the only one who can 
settle this argument.” She 
jumped up and hurried to the 
stove. “Land’s sake! Almost 
forgot the coffee.” 

While she was pouring the 
cups the left head of Hishers 
explained, “We are from Al- 
pha Centauri.” 

Abigail nodded. “Must be 
out of State. I know every 
hamlet, town and city here- 
abouts but that’s a new one 
on me.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Ab- 
ner, reaching for another 
hunk of home-baked bread 
with which to sop up the 
juice. “Queer-sounding name 
— Alphy Centaury. Where’s it 
located?” 

The right head of Hishers 
took a sip of coffee and re- 
plied, “It’s the nearest star to 
this solar system.” 

Abigail almost dropped her 
cup in surprise. “Fancy that! 
You mean you’ve come that 
far?” 

“Beats all,” agreed Abner, 
shaking his head. “Shows 
how fast times are changing. 
We’ve isolated ourselves too 
long, Abby.” He smiled 
whole-heartedly .at his guest. 
“I’m right proud to meet 
folks who would take all the 
trouble to come from another 
star to visit us.” 

Abigail bustled up to bring 
out the apple pie from the 
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warming oven. “My! If I’d 
only known I’d have baked 
my special cocoanut cake. It 
won first prize at the county 
fair.’’ 

While all three — or was it 
four? — of them were enjoy- 
ing the apple pie, they chatted 
comfortably. The Petersons 
learned that Hishers was a 
missionary who had been 
sent out to a new territory in 
the galaxy to convert native 
inhabitants to their religion. 
This was their first visitation 
to Earth as it had taken un- 
til now to convert their own 
solar system. 

Centaurian scientists had 
developed a lingual device no 
larger than a pea which, when 
implanted in a certain section 
of the brain, enabled the 
wearer to interpret alien lan- 
guages and communicate with 
them in their own tongue, 
which was why Hishers was 
able to converse intelligently 
with the Petersons. 

“You have such an inter- 
esting name,” beamed Abi- 
gail. “Does it have some spe- 
cial meaning?” 

The left head nodded se- 
riously and said, “I’m His.” 
The right head smiled shyly 
and explained, “I’m Hers.” 

Abner guffawed. “That’s 
rich! Get the point, Abby? 
His and Hers make Hishers.” 


“Why of course!” exclaim- 
ed Abigail delightedly. “It 
sounded so alien at first, but 
when you put the two words 
together it’s real homey-like.” 

His did most of the talking 
while Hers remained modest- 
ly unobtrusive. They were in 
such complete empathy that 
neither head contradicted the 
other, yet each had a charm- 
ingly individual personality. 

“How come you landed in 
our wheat field?” asked Abi- 
gail as she dished up second 
helpings of the pie. “Gra- 
cious! We’re not important 
people, so it couldn't have 
been just to visit us. Abner is 
real good at fixing things — 
had the tractor running again 
in no time at all. If your fly- 
ing saucer had to make a 
forced landing perhaps he 
can help you fix it.” 

Abner laughed and slapped 
his knee again. “Just like a 
woman ! Think a man can do 
anything just because he re- 
pairs the plumbing.” 

His replied earnestly. “It 
was not an accident. We sur- 
veyed this area before land- 
ing and our empathometer 
indicated that you are the 
most truly integrated couple 
in this section — a husband 
and wife in such complete ac- 
cord that they are as one.” 

Abner and Abigail flushed 
with pleasure. “We’ve never 
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had a quarrel. Fancy you 
knowing that! Is that why 
you came to see us?” 

Hers smiled benignly. 
“We’ve come to convert you 
to our religion. It is called 
Sacred Fusion.” 

The Petersons looked at 
each other in bewilderment. 
His was already explaining, 
“Our worship of God is based 
on a solid foundation — har- 
monious family life. Don’t 
you agree that’s important?” 

“Oh, yes,” chorused Abner 
and Abigail. 

“Wars, strife, crime, can 
all be avoided if families learn 
to live together, not only with 
themselves but with the rest 
of humanity as one big happy 
family.” 

“That’s just what our 
preacher tells us,” agi’eed the 
Petersons. 

Hers spoke with zealous 
fervor. “To achieve true har- 
mony in family life the hus- 
band and wife must be as 
one. Is not that what your 
own marriage covenants 
state ?” 

“Our church recommends 
it too,” concurred the Earth- 
lings. 

“Yet you Earth people are 
always being split asunder by 
divorce. Broken homes lead to 
maladjusted souls, delin- 
quency, warped minds and 


violence of all description. All 
this could be avoided if hus- 
band and wife were truly one, 
as we are!” 

The Petersons gasped in 
unison. “Then you weren’t 
born that way?” 

“No. Human life on our 
planet evolved quite the 
same as on yours. We, too, 
went through a long period of 
misery and strife before the 
discovery of Sacred Fusion. 
But all that was dispelled.” 

“Land’s sake!” exclaimed 
Abigail. “Then you were once 
two different people with 
only one head apiece?” 

“That’s right. But when 
our ministers perform the 
marriage ceremony they tru- 
ly unite us. Our bodies are 
blended with the exception of 
our heads. This harmonious 
fusion of body cells produces 
complete empathy so that we 
always understand how one 
another thinks /and feels, 
therefore there is never cause 
for misunderstanding or con- 
flict. We automatically hatch 
an egg every two years which 
produces a normal child.” 

“Sounds like a right sensi- 
ble idea,” nodded Abner. “If 
it works for you it ought to 
work for us. Trouble is, we 
don’t know how it’s done. 
Guess our scientists aren’t 
that smart, and I’m sure our 
minister don’t know how to 
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go about performing that was for your own good.” 
kind of marriage ceremony.” “Are you sure it isn’t be- 
His and Hers looked at cause you don’t want to be- 
each other, smiling radiantly lieve in Sacred Fusion?” 
at this ready conversion, then “Of course not. It’s just 
spoke joyfully to Abner and that you’ve imagined the 
Abigail. “That is what we whole thing. Two-headed peo- 
have come to teach you. Our pie simply can’t exist. You 
first task was to persuade you claimed Hishers would come 
to accept the idea. ...” back in their flying saucer to 

act as corroborating witness. 
The jury was not out long, yet where is he, er, she . . .” 
The vote was unanimous. The spectators were now 

Unhappy and bewildered, rising from their chairs to 
Abner and Abigail huddled leave the courtroom, there 
together as the minister of was suddenly a weird shriek, 
their church approached them Hishers entered and went 
with genuine sympathy, straight to the Petersons, ex- 
“Please forgive me for swear- claiming, “We’re so sorry to 
ing out the complaint,” he be late, but our flying saucer 
begged. “I had to do it. It had a flat kup.” the end 
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THE SPACE HORDE 

By CHAD OLIVER 


Scientists have been known to state with authority when 
referring to certain planets or galaxies, that conditions 
could not support "life as we know it." But that leaves 
a big opening. kVhat about life beyond our conception?'' 


L ook up, and out, to the 
stars. 

Look along the light-years, 
across the gulfs of immensity, 
out through a universe of 
thinly-starred darkness. Look, 
if you will, through tubular 
telescopes with concave mir- 
rors two hundred inches in 
diameter. Look out into your 
universe, out and out and 
out — 

You cannot see it all. 

For the Earth is dust, dust 
floating in a black and endless 
sea. Space is a word, a feeble 
man-mouthed symbol, and it 
stands for a sea that mocks 
the imagination. Space is a 
sea, a titanic deep, an ocean. 
Space is no gentle lake, no 
friendly pond that welcomes 
the painted toys of children. 
Space is an ocean of vastness 
beyond comprehension, an 
ocean that is — 

Alive. 

A seething ocean adrift 
with millions and billions of 
floating islands, their faces 


turned toward galaxies of 
suns that flare and pulse and 
hurl radiation from many- 
colored atomic furnaces. A 
boiling maelstrom acrawl 
with life, life that slithers and 
creeps and walks and glides 
beneath liquids unimaginable. 

Oceans are the birthplaces 
of life, and on the billion 
shores of this huge mother- 
sea there is — 

Everything. 

And out of that sea, out of 
that dark ocean of life, one 
day They came, as They had 
to come. They pushed past 
man’s little outposts and 
space stations as "rhey would 
kick aside the strewn toys of 
children. They came as a hur- 
ricane, a ravening cyclone of 
alien life, thundering across 
cities as though cities were so 
many flimsy native huts and 
science only a primitive magic 
shrieked into the cutting 
teeth of the wind. 

They came. 

They came searching, hun- 
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gering, for reasons unguess- 
able. 

They came in screaming 
metal shells and the shells 
thudded into the Earth like 
hail. The shells cracked open, 
eggs bursting with life, and 
They came out. 

And They subdivided. 

They multiplied, spread out 
in bubbling circles, acid on 
the Earth. They ingested. 
They consumed — 

Everything. Anything. 

Insects, lizards, trees, rab- 
bits, men. 

They came from the moth- 
er-sea, from the ocean of dark 
immensity. They came to the 
Earth, thirsting, wanting — 

And They could not be 
stopped. 

In a farmhouse only sixty 
miles from Paris, a haggard 
man took a few minutes too 
long to decide what he would 
carry with him. He got his 
wife and his eight-year-old 
daughter and they ran for the 
road under a warm, blind 
sun. 

The sound, the hissing, 
bubbling sound, was all 
around them. 

The girl began to . scream. 

There was a terrible 
scorched smell in the air, a 
smell of meat left too long on 
the fire. 

The family was cut off. 


The man threw down what 
he had in his arms, heaved it 
into the undulating, colorless 
mass. It disappeared. He 
picked up his daughter, ran 
back to the house, found a 
bidder. He helped his ivife 
climb up to the roof, boosted 
the girl up the ladder, climb- 
ed up himself. They went as 
high as they could go and 
hung on. 

It took a long time. The sun 
lazed through the arc of aft- 
ernoon. 

The stuff bubbled through 
the farmyard. A tree fell into 
it with a dull plop. The tree 
disappeared. 

The house began to trem- 
ble, to slide — 

They hung on, the man and 
the woman and the child, not 
even screaming now. 

The house crumbled under 
them. 

They — fell in. . . . 

From outside, through the 
open window, the sound 
came. It came in waves, ris- 
ing and falling, like a chant. 
It was made by fifty thousand 
human voices. 

The sound came from the 
football stadium. 

“Close that blasted win- 
dow,” Adrian Hackett said, 
grinding out his cigarette 
against the untidy pile of 
butts in the ashtray on the 
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polished brown table. “That 
lament for the dead is driv- 
ing me nuts.” 

Of the three men in the 
room, the biologist Owen 
Landseer was closest to the 
window. He heaved his stocky 
frame out of his chair, reach- 
ed out with his powerful hairy 
arms, and pulled the double- 
windows shut with a surpris- 
ingly gentle motion. 

They could still hear the 
prayers from the stadium, but 
the sound was muted now, 
a faraway wind sighing 
through nameless trees. 

Landseer sat down again, 
hunching his big shoulders. 
“Maybe we should join them. 
My wife is over there now.” 

Quincy Rice, from the pri- 
mate lab, snorted. He pulled 
at his neat, square beard. His 
voice was surprisingly loud 
for such a small man. “Nuts,” 
he said succinctly. “We’ve 
got a job to do. Let’s do it.” 

Ade Hackett fired up an- 
other cigarette, knowing that 
he was smoking too much, 
thinking what Donna would 
say if she knew. Funny to 
worry about that now. “We're 
one hell of a long way from 
being another Manhattan 
Project,” he said. “Of course, 
there are thousands of other 
research teams working on 
this thing, but no one else is 


hitting it quite from our an- 
gle.” 

“I’d feel better if we had 
an angle,” Landseer said 
gently. “I don’t see one yet, 
but maybe I’m a little on the 
obtuse side.” 

“Puns, already,” Quincy 
muttered. 

“We’ve got five days to turn 
in a preliminary report to the 
United Nations,” Ade said. 
“The situation is simple. 
Those things, whatever They 
are, landed on this planet 
slightly over a month ago. I 
guess most of us never really 
thought that Earth was a 
planet — it was the world, the 
universe, all there was. We 
weren’t worried about space; 
we thought we had troubles 
enough here at home. Result; 
we’re helpless, absolutely 
helpless. We’re all set up to 
defend ourselves against the 
wrong enemy.” 

Outside, the prayers from 
the football stadium con- 
tinued. They made a steady 
background, a surf of sound 
breaking against the granite 
rocks of a lonely shore. 

Ade felt the tension crawl- 
ing within him. He hadn’t 
tried to eat any breakfast and 
he had been sick after lunch. 
Donna had been in London 
visiting her mother, and now 
she couldn’t get out. All the 
transportation facilities were 
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tied into a monumental knot. 
Sure, They weren’t in Eng- 
land yet, but the Channel was 
narrow, so narrow, and They 
were boiling across rivers in 
France. . . . 

He looked at his cigarette. 
She had been after him for 
years to cut down on his 
smoking. 

"The papers and the news- 
casts are making with the 
same old junk," he said. 
“We’re making jim-dandy 
progress, the solution is near 
at hand, keep calm — all the 
usual bromides. The fact is 
that we haven’t been able to 
touch Them at all. We don’t 
even know what They are. 
Apparently, They can nullify 
our best weapons with ease. 
Planes can’t get near Them. 
Missiles with hydrogen war- 
heads just drop in the middle 
of that stuff and are digested. 
Chemicals have no effect. So 
far, we haven’t even been an 
irritant. We might as well not 
be here.” 

“They’ve just hit the three 
places, that right?” Quincy 
asked, filling his pipe from a 
red tobacco can. 

Ade nodded. “There are 
three centers. One in France, 
one in East Africa, one in 
China near Peiping. If They 
go on expanding at the pres- 
ent rate, we’ve got less than 


two years left to us. Probably 
not that long — the riots and 
the epidemics have already 
started. And there may be 
other landings. They could be 
right here in Michigan tomor- 
row.” 

The word hung in the 
smoke-blued air of the room. 

Tomorrow. 

Owen Landseer involuntar- 
ily glanced toward the door. 

“They won’t use the door, 
Owen,” Quincy said, puffing 
on his pipe. “They just multi- 
ply right through the wall.” 

“Cut it out,” Owen said 
nervously. 

“I talked to General Mas- 
singer this morning,” Ade 
said, ignoring the byplay. 
“They’ve got that report from 
the Rand boys.” 

Quincy raised his eyebrows. 

The room was suddenly 
very still. 

“The guys at the Rand Cor- 
poration have fed all the data 
we have into the big compu- 
ters,” Ade told them. “Unless 
those data were all wet, which 
is hardly very likely, there’s 
only a very small possibility 
for error.” 

“And?” prompted Owen 
Landseer. 

“And the computers figure 
that man’s survival chances 
are precisely zero,” Ade said 
quietly. “Given the nature of 
the problem, the kind of 
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brains we have to work with, 
and the amount of time avail- 
able, there is no solution. In 
plain English, gentlemen, if 
we ourselves are the best de- 
fense Earth has to offer, then 
man has had it. We’re 
through.” 

There was a long silence in 
the little academic room with 
the polished brown table and 
hard wooden chairs. 

Outside, the chanted pray- 
ers rose up from the football 
stadium and lost themselves 
in the wind and the sky. 

Tanganyika Territory, East 
Africa. 

Highland country, rich 
grasslands surrounded by 
toivering volcanic mountains. 
Flat-topped acacia trees, flow- 
ers nodding under the sun, 
warm and pleasant days. 

It had been a good place to 
live. 

Mud-roofed huts grouped 
in a circle, with an outside 
fence of thom-brush for pro- 
tection. Humped cattle, some 
with long, graceful horns, 
some with stubby horns. A 
smell of milk and cattle and 
native beer — 

And a smell of terror. 

They have come: out of the 
sky, across the lakes and 
fields. 

A sound: hissing, seething, 
bubbling. 


The village is empty now, 
the people are gone. 

They move in, taking Their 
time. Eating, digesting, de- 
stroying. There is no hurry. 
Grass, frantic cattle, sheep, a 
few donkeys, and then the 
fragile huts themselves. . . . 

At the doorway of one of 
the huts, framed by the dark- 
ness within, a small boy, rub- 
bing his sleepy eyes. Left be- 
hind somehow, forgotten in 
the haste and the confusion 
and the fear. 

He looks, listens. 

He cries out a word, a 
child's word, an uncompre- 
hending word. He calls to his 
family, his clan, the world he 
has known. They have never 
failed him before. He expects 
gentle arms, warmth, reassur- 
ance. 

There is nothing. 

The boy begins to run, cry- 
ing, his eyes wide. 

He steps into the bubbling, 
hissing mass. 

He has no foot. 

He pitches forward, and he 
is gone. His screams continue 
for an impossibly long time. 

Only the sky is elean, for 
They have taken the land. 

High in the branches of a 
tropical forest, half-hidden in 
pools of shadow, an animal 
nibbles at a wild fruit with 
sharp white teeth. It is a small 
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animal, no larger than a rab- 
bit. It has bright, alert eyes 
and its coat is soft and brown. 
It cocks its head as though 
listening, but there is no 
sound. Then it moves grace- 
fully along the high branches 
from one tree to another. 
Half a mile away, invisible in 
the cool green shadows, an- 
other animal licks out his long 
red tongue, catches an insect, 
and waits. 

Ade Hackett shifted his po- 
sition on the hard chair and 
chewed on a menthol cough 
drop to get the stale taste of 
smoke out of his mouth. He 
wasn’t sleepy, and in fact he 
knew that he would be unable 
to sleep without a pill when 
he finally did get to bed, but 
he was in that flat state of 
exhaustion where a man just 
keeps going on nervous en- 
ergy. His bloodshot eyes 
burned in his skull. 

Ade was a paleontologist, 
and a good one, but he seldom 
thought of himself that way. 
No man, to himself, is merely 
a paleontologist or psycholo- 
gist or butcher or mechanic 
or writer. A man is many 
things: a scientist, perhaps, 
but also a guy who likes to get 
drunk once in a while, make 
love, tell jokes, go fishing. 
Ade was a tall, skinny man 
with a tough, weather-beaten 


face and blue eyes that had 
twinkled in happier days. He 
was no lover of crowds, and 
there were those who consid- 
ered him unfriendly. He was 
most content when he could 
get outside in the lonesome 
western canyons, feel the sun 
on his back. He loved to sleep 
under the warm stars where 
he could hear the frogs croak- 
ing along the banks of a mist- 
cloaked river. 

Sometimes, Ade figured that 
paleontology was more an 
excuse than anything else. 
Fossil-hunting was like fish- 
ing; it gave a man a reason 
to get off by himself, get off 
where he could smell the trees 
and the grass and the sand 
and the woodsmoke, get off 
where he could be a man 
again, and be happy. 

If it hadn’t been for Donna, 
he would have been tempted 
to go off somewhere and en- 
joy himself. If the world had 
to end, it would be better to 
face it in the clean air under 
a blue sky. A conference room 
was no place to shake hands 
with death. 

He would have been tempt- 
ed, but he wouldn’t have 
gone. There were times when 
a man just didn’t run away. 

“Okay,” he said. "Our job 
is to turn in a preliminary re- 
port. We don’t have to prove 
anything. We don’t even have 
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to think that our idea is very 
likely. We’re up the creek 
without a paddle, and we have 
to do the best we can.” 

Owen Landseer nodded, his 
heavy features haggard with 
strain. “We’re faced with a 
problem we can’t solve,” he 
said. “And if we can’t solve 
it—” 

“Check,” Ade agreed. “Our 
business boils down to one 
simple question. Are we ab- 
solutely certain that man is 
the highest life-form on this 
planet ? All of us are supposed 
to be experts on the process 
of evolution. Has evolution 
stopped with man — or is there 
something else?” 

“You mean we’re looking 
for a kind of superman?” 
Quincy Rice nudged his beard 
with his red tobacco can. 
“Nothing to it. All we need is 
the Abominable Snowman. 
We track him down, clap him 
on the shoulder, and say, 
‘Well, Abominable, old bean, 
how about lending us a hand?’ 
Then Abominable giggles 
abominably, shoves us off a 
cliff, and we’re right back 
where we started.” 

Ade laughed. He hadn’t 
laughed in a long time. 
“Afraid our job is a bit more 
fundamental, Quincy,” he 
said. “There are other re- 
search teams exploring the 
possibility of Homo superior. 


No, we’re looking for some- 
thing else.” He paused, fin- 
gering the cellophane wrap- 
per from the cough drop box. 
“You know, we chatter a lot 
about mutations and advances 
and one thing and another, 
and yet we always seem to as- 
sume that the next step up in 
evolution is going to be a de- 
velopment of man. But isn’t 
that really contrary to every- 
thing we know about past 
evolution?” 

Owen Landseer frowned. “I 
see what you’re getting at. 
The first amphibians came 
from the lobe-finned fish, 
which weren’t very advanced 
fishes. The first mammals 
came from a very primitive 
reptile group, before the dino- 
saurs or the snakes had even 
evolved.” 

“In other words,” Quincy 
said, leaning forward, “what 
comes after the mammals?” 

“Exactly.” Ade lit another 
cigarette, excited now despite 
his weariness. “If you look 
back over the fossil record, 
there’s one very interesting 
fact. The first fish came from 
the Silurian period of the 
Paleozoic, around 390 million 
years ago. The first amphib- 
ians came later in the Paleo- 
zoic, and so did the first 
reptiles. About 190 million 
years ago you get into the 
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Mesozoic, the so-called Age of 
Reptiles, but in terms of evo- 
lution the Mesozoic is mainly 
important because it gave rise 
to the first mammals and the 
first birds, both of them off- 
shoots from the reptiles. And 
then the last great era, the 
Cenozoic, got underway 
around 55 million years ago. 
We're still in the Cenozoic. 
And, gentlemen, what new 
vertebrate class has evolved 
in our Cenozoic?” 

“Zero,” said Quincy Rice, 
lighting his pipe with a wood- 
en stick match and then care- 
fully breaking the match 
before he tossed it into the 
wastebasket. 

“Zero,” Ade agreed. “In the 
whole Cenozoic we don’t get a 
single new kind of animal. 
Sure, we get the Primates, 
winding up with men, but the 
primates are just one special 
type of mammal. What’s hap- 
pened? Is there some un- 
known animal hiding in the 
brush today, just as the first 
mammals scurried under the 
feet of the dinosaurs? What 
comes after the mammals?” 

“Maybe nothing does,” 
Quincy suggested. 

"Do yon believe that?” Ade 
asked. 

“No,” Quincy admitted 
cheerfully, puffing on his pipe. 

“There’s one point, though,” 


Owen Landseer said. “It could 
be that physical evolution has 
more or less been by-passed. 
Julian Huxley and others 
have shown that you get a 
basically different kind of 
evolution in man. His culture, 
his way of life, changes with- 
out a corresponding change in 
physical type. An ant society 
can only change genetically 
because the ant lifeway is 
essentially instinctive, but 
man learns his way of life by 
means of language. There 
haven’t been any fundamental 
changes in human physical 
structure for at least fifty 
thousand years, but our cul- 
ture has changed plenty.” 

“I’ll buy that,” Ade said, 
“but it only applies to man. 
We still Jiaven’t obliterated 
other forms of life on this 
planet — how much effect have 
we had, say, on some of the 
wilder parts of the Amazon 
jungles?” 

“But look here,” Quincy 
objected. “You’re asking us 
to perform an impossible 
task. How can we imagine a 
radically different form of 
life? How can we speculate 
about an animal as far above 
us as we are above the liz- 
ards? I can’t see how we 
would have much better luck 
than a bright ape back in the 
Miocene would have in trying 
to dream up New York City. 
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We’re limited by our own 
mental processes, after all ; 
that’s why fictional supermen 
are supermen, nothing but 
magnified human beings.” 

Ade lit another cigarette, 
inhaled, and almost at once 
ground it out in the overflow- 
ing ashtray. “You’re forget- 
ting something, Quincy. We 
have one important advantage 
over that bright ape of yours. 
We've got a tool to work with : 
the scientific method. We 
know something about the 
processes of evolution, and 
we’ve got the record of past 
evolutionary development to 
work from. There are some 
consistent trends in evolu- 
tion ; in patterns of reproduc- 
tion, in the efficiency of 
energy utilization, in the 
growth of certain parts of the 
brain, in the circulatory sys- 
tems, in the placement of the 
limbs. If there is something 
on this planet higher than the 
mammals, I think we might 
be able to make some pretty 
good guesses about it. I think 
we’ve got all the information 
we need, locked up inside our 
own three skulls. All we 
have to do is drag it out and 
look at it.” 

“If the animal exists at 
all,” Quincy said. 

“It had better exist,” Ade 
said grimly. 


It was raining in Peiping: 
a dtdl gray rain that fell end- 
lessly from a leaden sky. 

Lapping at the city Mice a 
nightmare sivamp, They bub- 
bled and heaved over what 
had been roads and collective 
farms, fields of grain and cot- 
ton, barnyards alive with pigs 
and poultry. The rain fell into 
Them with sodden splashes, 
and was gone. 

There had been some two 
million people in Peiping. Al- 
most a million of them were 
still there, milling through the 
streets. 

They came. They hissed 
and bubbled. They nibbled at 
the edges of the new housing 
developments, sucked .at the 
old courtyard homes, licked. at 
the streaming streets. 

On an old brick wall, a 
smiling portrait of Chairman 
Mao. 

They ate at the wall, slow- 
ly, brick by brick. 

A dumpy short-haired 
tvoman in a quilted blue uni- 
form ^catches them, her dark 
eyes ivild. 

She screams. 

She runs at the luall, claws 
at Them, fills her hands with 
the elastic, colorless bubbles — 
desperate movements . . . 

She looks at the stumps of 
her arms. 

She falls forward, her eyes 
W'ide open. 
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She is a lump, and then 
nothing. 

A terrible, burning stench 
fills the tvet air, until even the 
rain is a stinking, evil thing, 
falling, falling. . . . 

The trees stand on strong 
bark-covered legs and far 
above the jungle floor they 
spread out the green umbrel- 
las of their branches to -make 
a roof for the world. 

In those trees, two animals, 
side by side. 

They smile, sharing each 
other. Oh, yes, they can smile 
— smile with lips and eyes and 
minds. You might see them 
from below, brown coats 
blending into the bark of the 
trees. You might think they 
were monkeys or even squir- 
rels, for you would not see 
them well. 

You might even take a shot 
at them, but you will miss. 

They sit there quietly, smil- 
ing, looking down. 

Thinking? 

Perhaps. 

You might call it that. 

Ade Hackett hung up the 
telephone in the hall and 
walked slowly down the corri- 
dor past the deserted class- 
rooms. He went back into the 
little conference room, fight- 
ing a blind sense of panic. 

“They’ve landed in Ohio,” 
he said. 
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“Where?” asked Owen 
Landseer. 

“Near Akron.” 

“And?” said Quincy, clean- 
ing his pipe. 

“We’ve thrown everything 
at Them up to and including 
the kitchen sink. Nothing. So 
many spitballs. We’re evacu- 
ating the area.” 

“And then what?” Quincy 
asked. 

Ade shrugged. “You evacu- 
ate areas until there aren’t 
any more areas to evacuate. 
Then you sit and take it.” 

“They’ll be here in Michi- 
gan soon,” Quincy said. 

Outside, they could hear the 
swell of voices from the foot- 
ball stadium. 

“Let’s get with it,” Ade 
said. “Owen, you keep notes, 
will you? You’re the only one 
with a decent handwriting. 
Now, what have we got?” 

They went to work. It was 
nothing very impressive, Ade 
thought. No fancy lights and 
big computers. No hysterics. 
No shouts of “Eureka!” Just 
three guys sitting in a room, 
trying to do the toughest 
job — 

Trying to think. 

There was one thing that 
made it easier. Obviously, if 
the animal existed at all, and 
if he was capable of action 
against the things, he didn’t 
know of Their existence ; 
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They had encountered no op- 
position. Therefore, the ani- 
mal didn’t live in Africa, 
France, China, or the United 
States. When you subtracted 
those, there were only a few 
possible places where such an 
animal might be found: the 
polar regions, the wilder areas 
of South America, some scat- 
tered islands. 

Think, damn you, think! 

Well, what would the ani- 
mal look like? 

It would be an offshoot 
from the mammals, obviously. 
But it would not be a develop- 
ment from the most complex 
and specialized of living mam- 
mals; evolution alivays builds 
on simple, generalized forms. 
It wouldn’t look very spec- 
tacular. The first rat-like 
mammals hadn’t been very 
impressive, and the very early 
mammals, the transitional 
forms such as Cynognathus, 
hadn’t even looked like mam- 
mals at all. 

See him? 

Small, furry, inconspicu- 
ous. . . . 

It would have a good brain. 
The dumbest mammal looked 
like Einstein if you compared 
him to a fish or a frog or a 
dinosaur. But the animal 
wouldn’t just be smart as a 
man is smart. It would use its 
brain differently. Man found 
the capacity to symbolize, and 


thus to create a language. The 
next step would be to elim- 
inate the necessity for lan- 
guage. . . . 

A silent animal, to our ears. 

Man’s brain can grope its 
way ahead, step by step, and 
communicate its findings to 
others by language. It can 
proceed logically by trial and 
error, it can build on past re- 
sults. 

Next? 

A new brain, a different 
brain. See it? It is a short-cut 
brain. It sees relationships, 
quickly and accurately, and it 
sees them intuitively. No need 
to pack around a warehouse 
full of facts. It perceives an- 
swers at will ^vhen and if it 
needs them. They are simply 
there, as a man sees a club in 
a fallen branch. And if two 
beings always evaluate situa- 
tions in the same way, if they 
really understand each other, 
what is there to communicate? 

And if a brain knows its 
own power. . . . 

Babies ? 

There would be few births. 
Twins would be unknown. 
The female would have a very 
long pregnancy. An individ- 
ual would be born almost 
fully mature, eliminating the 
long period of youthful help- 
lessness. 

See him? 
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He looks like a simple 
mammal. He would have 
evolved from a generalized 
animal — 

Like an opossum. 

Like a tree shrew. 

He lives in tropical country, 
where the trees are thick. In 
the Old World, probably. An 
island, perhaps — 

Like Madagascar? 

The three of them, Ade and 
Owen and Quincy, turned in 
their report to the United Na- 
tions. 

A long shot? 

Certainly. 

What else can you do when 
your back is against the wall, 
the blindfold over your eyes, 
the rifles of the firing squad 
lifting in the sunlight? 

Outside, the prayers con- 
tinued. 

They kept coming. 

They seeped across the 
fields under cloudless blue 
skies, They poured into towns 
and cities beneath a silver 
moon and frosted stars. 

They kept coming. 

Man could not stop Them. 

But man was searching — 

High in the trees that 
thrust their green arms to- 
ward the sun, lost in jungle- 
shadows, the two animals sit 
on a branch. They are silent, 
enjoying the cool shade. 


They turn, looking, before 
the sounds come. 

Men, hacking their way 
across the jungle floor. 

Men. 

Funny men ! Oh, they know 
men. They see men even in 
the jungle depths. They listen 
to the hums and buzzes in 
men’s minds. 

Men are comical. 

Men are the biggest and the 
smallest animals in the jun- 
gle. 

They think they rule the 
world. 

The young like men. They 
look and listen and laugh. 
Sometimes you had to join 
them. Men are funny! Yes, 
they are cute. You have to 
give them that. . . . 

New thoughts. 

New hums and buzzes. 

The two animals sit more 
erectly, more alertly. 

They close their eyes to see 
better — 

Help. 

If we could only find them, 
if only they exist. 

Where could they be? 

What can we say to them? 

Death. Destruction. A jelly- 
sea rising on the Earth. Eggs 
from the stars, eggs that 
hatch into living bubbles that 
eat into the very land you 
walk on. Bubbles. Devouring, 
ingesting, hissing — 
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Oh, God, Mary icas in 
France. . . . 

Not here yet. Looks so 
peaceful. Wish I had a drink 
of neater. Feet are tired. 
They’ll be here, they’ll be 
everyivhere. 

Crazy animal. Dream ani- 
mal! Doesn’t exist! 

Wild goose chase. 

What time is it? 

Help! 

Assistance! 

Where are you? 

No use — 

Oh, God, Mary was in 
France. . . . 

Feet hurt. 

Where are you? Where.., 

Men. 

Funny men! 

Men are always worried. 

Comical. 

The two animals move high- 
er into the trees, seeking 
concealment. They blend into 
the bark of the branches. 
They sit quietly. 

They care little for men, 
though men are cute. 

But they love their land, 
their winds and flowers, their 
long nights and lazy after- 
noons. 

Those images. 

Those things from the star- 
sea. 

Alien. 

Hostile. 

Dangerous ? 


They had better be stopped. 
They should not be allowed to 
come further. 

The two animals walk 
along the high branches to- 
ward the center of the island. 
Other animals converge on 
the place, taking their time, 
enjoying their world. The sun 
is warm, the earth below them 
fresh and moist. 

There are many of them. 
There have never been so 
many in the circle before. 
They fill the trees. • They do 
not touch. They do not speak. 

Their eyes are closed. 

Concentmte. 

Frequencies ? 

Project. 

While it is still daylight 
there is nothing to see. A faint 
vibration in the air, perhaps. 
Heat waves. A tension. Elec- 
tricity. Other animals are 
nervous, uncertain. Some- 
where, a dog howls. 

Then twilight. 

Night. 

See it? 

A crackling electric blue. It 
is not brighit but it hurts the 
eyes to look upon it. A sheet 
of vibrating blue fire. A field, 
an aura. It hovers over the is- 
land, taut, shimmering. 

It pushes out, seeking, 
searching — 

Finding, 

Hurting! 

Burning! 
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Fire, searing at alien ner- 
vous systems. 

Concenh'ate! 

Simple. 

Men are so funny. 

Always making a big thing 
out of nothing. Of course, 
they can’t understand, not 
really. 

They are comical ! 

Men. 

But they are cute. 

You have to give them 
that. . . . 

The change came with 
startling abruptness. 

The hissing torrent of alien 
life had washed over the 
Earth like a tidal wave from 
an infinite sea, smashing all 
before it. They had come, and 
They had expanded, grown, 
multiplied. They had been a 
monstrous cancer eating at 
the life of a planet, and They 
had seemed invincible. 

And then They — stopped. 

Suddenly. 

Completely. 

Some said that the electric 
blue haze visible in the night 
sky had something to do with 
it. Some said that it was the 
will of God. Some advanced 
learned explanations concern- 
ing metabolic exhaustion and 
chemical poisoning. 

No one knew. 

But They stopped. 

The crowding pressure 


ceased. The edges of that col- 
orless mass of jelly began to 
shrivel. They did not die, 
whatever They were. They 
simply contracted, flowing 
back, leaving a lifeless husk 
behind. They retreated, re- 
combined, snaked back along 
invisible biochemical threads 
toward the original centers of 
radiation. 

They flowed back through 
the inert crust — 

And there was a heaving, 
a trembling, a volcanic up- 
heaval deep in the Earth. The 
sunken metal shells screamed 
up through the lifeless muck, 
dripped into the sky, flashed 
back — 

Back through the blue skies 
and white clouds, back into 
the dark ocean of life that had 
spawned Them. Back to 
the billion-shored mother-sea, 
back to the ocean of stars. 

Behind Them, They left 
vast sheets of colorless, crust- 
ed matter: strange new gla- 
ciers to gleam and melt be- 
neath a golden sun. And They 
left other things behind 
Them — 

A memory. 

A fear. 

A promise. 

A vault of night, dusted 
with diamond stars: a night 
that would never again be 
soft and comforting, a night 
that had become a window 
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opening on a seething mael- 
strom of life, life that slithers 
and creeps and walks and 
glides beneath liquids unim- 
aginable. . . . 

And a naked, terrible sky. 

But the land-choking crusts 
shriveled and blackened and 
disintegrated. The rains came, 
and the husk became a scum 
that fertilized the soil. 

Plants began to grow, and 
green grass. 

And men came back to 
tlieir lands. 

Ade Hackett sprawled com- 
fortably in his favorite easy 
chair, his sleeves rolled up 
over his tanned arms, his feet 
propped indecorously on the 
glass-topped coffee table. He 
could hear Donna whistling 
an off-key tune in the kitchen 
as she brewed her magic on 
the stove. Around him he 
sensed the security of his 
home : the paintings, the 
books, the sectioned fly rod, 
the pleasant clutter. 

He jiggled the ice in his 
Scotch, sipped it, felt the 
smoky liquid warm him all the 
way down. 

“When I was a kid,” he 
said, “we used to boil grass- 
hoppers, just for the hell of 
it. Drop them into a tin-can 
full of hot water and watch 
them turn pink. I don’t like 
to think about that now.” 


Quincy Rice, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, puffed at 
his pipe. “How about me? I 
work in a primate lab, Ade. 
We experiment with chimpan- 
zees when we can get them. 
Sometimes we test new medi- 
cines on them. Sometimes 
they die.” 

“Funny, isn’t it,” Ade ask- 
ed, “when the shoe is on the 
other foot?” 

“We don’t knoiv that." 

“Don’t we?” 

“I read a piece in the 
Times this morning. Seems 
the alien life-forms just got 
indigestion from old Mother 
Earth. Statistics and every- 
thing. Very scientific.” 

“And the blue lights?” 

“Atmospheric phenomena, 
my boy. Five leading astrono- 
mers have proved. ...” 

Ade put down his empty 
glass, clasped his hands be- 
hind his head. “Quincy, I 
think we saved the world, or 
a good part of it.” 

“You’ll never prove that.” 

“We may not have to.” 

Quincy stroked his beard. 
“Meaning?” 

Ade uncoiled himself, sat 
forward. “What if we were 
right? What if that animal of 
ours really exists ? What if we 
did make contact with it? 
Where does that leave us?” 

Quincy grinned. “Behind 
the well-known eight ball.” 
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“Exactly. Quincy, we’re the 
dinosaurs now — or at least 
the apes. We don’t know any- 
thing about those hypotheti- 
cal animals of ours, but we 
know what they can do. They 
may not stay put on that is- 
land forever. I don’t think 
they’re hostile toward men, 
or we would have heard from 
them before. But they’re just 
beginning. They may want 
some more room before long.’’ 

“And then?’’ 

Ade shrugged. “Depends on 
what they think of us. Look, 
we don’t hate apes, do we? Of 
course not. We like them. We 
think apes are pretty sharp. 
But the apes are headed for 
extinction, just the same.’’ 

“Be kind to your web-foot- 
ed friends,” Quincy said. 

Ade laughed, reached for a 
cigarette. “It’s out of our 
hands, of course. And it won’t 
happen in our time. It might 
even be that we could be use- 
ful to them, somehow. Just the 
same, Quincy, I kind of like 
men. I happen to be one. I 
don’t think we’re through 
yet.” 

Quincy killed the rest of his 
Scotch. “It did come at an in- 
teresting time, didn’t it?” 

Ade nodded. “Whenever 
man gets himself into a hole, 
his culture gives him some- 
thing so he can dig himself 
out again. I’ve heard a lot of 


prayers lately, and maybe we 
ought to offer some thanks 
for technology. We’re on the 
verge of going out into space. 

“We’re going to need those 
spaceships, Quincy. Yes, those 
ships will give us time. We 
may lose the Earth, but the 
universe is a big place. I have 
a hunch that man hasn’t 
reached the end of his road 
yet, not by a long shot. And 
next time we run into Them, 
we’ll be ready.” 

“I hope you’re right.” 

Ade got to his feet. 

In his mind, he saw an ani- 
mal. Furry, inconspicuous. 

“I wonder what he thinks 
of us,” he said quietly. 

High in the jungle trees 
where the clean sunlight falls 
in mottled pools, an animal 
sits alone and not alone. It 
nibbles at a wild fruit with 
sharp white teeth. 

It is a small animal, no 
larger than a rabbit. It has 
bright, alert eyes and its coat 
is soft and brown. It cocks its 
head as though listening. 

A man, walking across the 
jungle floor far below. 

Funny man ! 

The animal smiles, sharing 
a secret joke. 

Men are comical! 

Men are cute. 

You have to give them that. 

THE END 
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THE MIND 
MERCHANTS 

By O. H. LESLIE 

N eva hated bringing 
home the evening paper. 
She dreaded the way her hus- 
band Cal snatched it eagerly 
from her hand and shuffled 
his way to the classified ad- 
vertisements. She knew what 
would follow. His hard- 
breathing examination of the 
close-printed columns, his 
snort of disgust, his throw- 
ing aside the crumpled sheets 
at the base of the wheel chair 
that was his prison. 

But tonight was different. 
He greeted her with a wan 
smile when she came through 
the door, his thin, scholarly 
face reposed. When she put 
the paper on his lap, he 
opened it calmly, and even 
glanced briefly at the head- 
lines before turning to the 
Employment section. 

Encouraged by his attitude, • 
she said: 

“Cal, don’t look tonight. 
You know how it upsets 
you — ’’ 

He grinned at her. “It’s 


You’ve seen ads offering books, 
correspondence courses, and 
even personal instruction. In the 
future all that could change. 
You may see ads reading: "For 
Sale. My Mind and Every- 
thing In It.” 


okay, honey. Tell the truth, 
I’m feeling pretty good to- 
night. Won’t bother me at 
all.’’ 

“I’m glad.’’ She went to her 
knees and put her blonde head 
into his lap. He stroked the 
long, soft strands. Even in 
the poor light of dusk, he 
could see the gray hairs al- 
ready infiltrating the gold. 
The sight of them, almost re- 
stored his bitterness; Neva 
was only thirty. 

Then he was cheerful again, 
“Okay, beautiful. Let papa 
read his paper. Who knows? 
Maybe I’ll find the ideal ad. 
‘Wanted — psycho - semanti- 
cist, must be invalid. Good 
pay, short hours — ’ ’’ 

“Cal . . .’’ 

He rumpled her hair. 
“Come on. Goddess. Put 
papa’s potatoes on, I’m starv- 
ing to death.’’ 

She got up, kissed him 
quickly op the mouth, and 
went humming into the tiny 
kitchen of their two-room 
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flat. Cal Donahue spread the 
newspapers open and traced 
his finger down - the Help 
Wanted ads. ' It didn’t take 
much study to determine how 
fruitless the search was. His 
specialty was scholastic, and 
what was worse, esoteric. His 
other talents were limited. 
His physical capabilities were 
few. Cal slapped the arm of 
the wheel chair, and fought 
down the aiiger an'd self-dis- 
gust that was .rising in his 
chest. 

Then he flipped the page 
over and read the buyers and 
Sellers notices. As usual, it 
was dominated by the Know- 
How agents and brokers, and 
individual K-H offerings. 

For Sale — Thorough knowl- 
edge of mineralogy by accred- 
ited college graduate. Crys- 
tallography, geology, mining. 
Over 12 years experience in 
field work. Contact Adams 
K-H Agency, N.Y. 7. 

For sale — Complete knowl- 
edge of French language. 
School-trained, actual resi- 
dent in France. Oivner must 
sacrifice. Call OXford 5-9900, 
after six. 

For Sale — Stress engineer 
entering new field wishes to 
dispose thorough knowledge. 
Equivalent three years ooU 


lege, four experience. Will 
pay K-H fee. Contact Harvey 
K-H Agency, 150 Grand St., 
Bklyn. 

Cal skipped rapidly down 
the column, looking for the 
Wanted to Buy ads. He found 
what he was looking for : the 
advertisement which appear- 
ed in every edition. 

Wanted — Knowledge in all 
and varied fields, no limita- 
tion. Highest prices paid, all 
K-H agency and lab fees ar- 
ranged. Contact Mann K-H 
Agency, 585 Madison Ave- 
nue, Neio W ork 1 7. 

He was still looking at the 
words when Neva came out 
of the kitchen, a tidy apron 
around her slim waist. He 
smiled at her, and enjoyed the 
mirrored pleasure in her 
face. 

“Oh, Cal,” she said. “You 
don’t know how good I feel 
when you’re like this.” 

“Why shouldn’t I feel 
happy? I got flattered today. 
Does wonders for the ego.” 

“Oh?” She tilted her head 
in a mock gesture of wifely 
jealousy. “All right, who’s the 
blonde?” 

“You’re the only blonde in 
my life. No, as a matter of 
fact, it was a little bald-head- 
ed man, from a place called 
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the Mann Agency. One of 
those mind brokerages.” 

Her face darkened. Neva 
didn’t like to hear about the 
K-H agencies; the whole sys- 
tem of buying and selling 
brainpower unnerved and 
frightened her. Cal had tried 
to explain the process once, 
but she had clapped her hands 
over her ears and refused to 
listen. It was unholy, unGod- 
ly. Trading knowledge with 
the same cold disdain you 
juggled stocks and bonds . . . 

“What did he want? What 
made him come here?” 

“I’ll tell you. From what I 
gathered from my little bald 
friend, the whole Mann 
Agency is a house-shop, set up 
to serve one man. He was 
pretty cagey about it, but I’m 
sure that’s the story — ” 

“I don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Well, you understand how 
these K-H agencies operate. 
They’re just like brokers. 
People who want to sell their 
knowledge come to them look- 
ing for buyers. Same thing 
works in reverse. They get a 
fee, and everybody’s happy.” 

“But they don’t—” She 
swallowed hard. “They don’t 
do the actual — business.” 

“No, they don’t do the 
transferring. That’s up to the 
buyer and seller ; they can go 
to any authorized K-H Trans- 


ference Lab they want. But 
here’s what I figure about 
the Mann Agency ; I figure 
they’re owned by Emerson 
Wheary.” 

“Who?” 

“Wheary. You’ve heard me 
talk about him. He’s the big 
money man. Owns the largest 
string of atom plants in the 
country. Only now Wheary’s 
tired of collecting dollars. 
He’s buying brainpower.” 

Neva shivered. She glanced 
towards the kitchen, listening 
for the comforting, everyday 
sound of water boiling in the 
pot. She didn’t like talking 
about the subject, but Cal’s 
mood was too good to spoil. 
She said: “But why. Cal? 
What does he want all that 
knowledge for?” 

“Who can say? Some guys 
get lots of dough, they want 
power. Maybe this is the kind 
of power Wheary wants. He’s 
filled his head with more 
damned knowledge than any- 
body in the world. Only he’s 
not satisfied yet.” 

“But whyr 

“Beats me. He was a poor 
slum kid, practically illiterate. 
Maybe he’s getting back at 
all the smart boys, buying up 
what they know. But who’d 
figure he’d want psycho-se- 
mantics?” 

She was shocked. “Cal!” 
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“Don’t get so upset,” he 
grinned. “Papa’s not selling. 
My little specialty doesn’t put 
food on the table, but it’s all I 
got.” 

“That’s terrible! Asking 
you a thing like that!” 

“Why not? It’s business, 
Neva. I’ve got something 
Wheary wants, he offers 
money. Nothing to get upset 
about.” 

She trembled with loathing. 
“Ugh ! It makes me sick. Rob- 
bing people’s minds — yanking 
out their knowledge like — 
like a tooth! I couldn’t stand 
them doing that to you. Cal.” 

“Not even for five thousand 
bucks?” 

“Not for anything!” 

He reached out and encom- 
passed her waist with his big 
hands. She went to her knees 
to embrace him. They clung 
together like children, and 
then kissed like man and 
wife. After a while. Cal whis- 
pered : 

“Sometimes I think I’m 
crazy. Maybe the bald guy 
was right. Five thousand 
bucks would help us, honey. 
It wouldn’t go far, but it 
would help. Maybe I’d be bet- 
ter off having this psycho- 
semantics stuff erased from 
my mind . . .” 

“Don’t talk like that!” 

“It’s true, isn’t it? I’m not 


much good to us, am I, Neva? 
I’m just a thing in a wheel 
chair . . 

The depression was coming 
on him again, and she held 
him tighter, tighter, trying 
to ward it off. 

“You’re a genius,” she said 
fervently. “Don’t ever forget 
that. Cal. Those people at the 
university, they said so.” 

“Geniuses eat, too, honey. 
Their wives have to eat. Don’t 
forget that book, Neva, that 
lousy masterpiece of mine. 
Five hundred and seventeen 
copies . . .” 

“It was a fine book! The 
Science Review — 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Cal!” the girl cried, and 
the tension of the evening 
snapped within her, snapped 
like a taut thread. 'Tears fell, 
and in the kitchen, the water 
boiled over the rim of the pot. 

In the morning, Neva woke 
late from a troubled sleep and 
had to rush Cal’s breakfast. 
She was a Triple-A rated 
stenographer in the municip- 
al service, but her high stand- 
ing didn’t excuse lateness. 
She kissed him hurriedly, and 
left. 

Cal wheeled himself around 
the apartment when she was 
gone, trying to work up an 
incentive to return to the 
old- battered typewriter that 
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squatted on the dining table. 
He was half-through an 
article concerning his spe- 
cialty, a labor of infinite 
pains that would appear in a 
low-circulation scientific jour- 
nal that paid its authors only 
in prestige. Prestige and po- 
tatoes, Cal thought wryly, 
prestige fried, prestige bak- 
ed, prestige sauteed. It was 
going to be a bad day. 

By eleven o’clock, he had 
pecked out eight lines of the 
article, and was grateful for 
the interruption of the door- 
bell. 

The man who was waiting 
on the sill lifted his hat, and 
his dome glistened in the 
hallway light. 

“You again?” Cal said. “I 
told you yesterday, Mr. — ” 

“Beech,” the man said 
pleasantly, walking in and re- 
moving his velvet-collar over- 
coat. He handled the shiny- 
leather brief case under his 
arm with loving tenderness. 
“Yesterday was yesterday,” 
he smiled. “I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk to my client, 
and I’m prepared to make 
another offer.” 

"You’re wasting your time, 
Mr. Beech.” 

"How do you know? I 
haven’t said anything yet.” 
He sat down and unlatched 
the thick metal locks on his 
brief case. "Now, simply be- 


cause Mr. Wheary admires 
your intelligence, he’s being 
very generous. Frankly, we 
think he’s overstepped him- 
self—” 

“Look, fella, it’s not a mat- 
ter of price. I don’t like this 
K-H business, and I don’t 
want any part of it.” 

“Sure of that?” 

Cal hesitated. “All right. 
Let’s hear the figure. Then 
scram.” 

“Fifteen thousand,” Beech 
said. Briskly, he took a bulky 
fountain pen from his pocket 
and unscrewed the cap. “Now 
the first place you sign is — ” 

"Hold it! I’m not signing 
anything.” 

“You probably didn’t hear 
me. I said fifteen thousand.” 

“I heard you, all right. But 
even if you said fifty thous- 
and, I’m not signing my 
brains away.” 

The bald - headed man 
stared at Cal with the same 
stunned but tolerant look a 
bishop would give a blas- 
phemer. 

“Ah,” he said finally. “I 
know what’s troubling you. 
You’re a little afraid of the 
K-H process. I don’t suppose 
I can blame you; lots of peo- 
ple have the wrong idea about 
knowledge transference. But 
let me assure you, it’s as safe 
as — no, safer than a tonsillec- 
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tomy. The K-H machine 
makes a careful record of 
your brain patterns, and re- 
moves only those patterns 
concerning the area of knowl- 
edge to be tapped. You simp- 
ly no longer have the knowl- 
edge; your buyer does. But 
otherwise, you’re perfectly 
the same. So let's be reason- 
able, Mr. Donahue. The soon- 
er we make the laboratory 
appointment — ” 

Cal fixed his eyes on Mr. 
Beech’s bald head as if meas- 
uring the broad skull for a 
splitaxe. Then he growled 
something, wheeled to the 
door, and threw it open. 
“Out,” he said. 

“But Mr. Donahue — ” 
“Out! Tell Mr. Wheary to 
rob somebody else’s brain.” 

The bald man gathered his 
paraphernalia hastily and 
went to the door. 

“All right, Mr. Donahue. 
Don’t get frisky with me ; 
I’m a business man. I’ll re- 
port your reluctance to Mr. 
Wheary, but I really must 
know what price is — ” 

“No price!” Cal shouted. 
“Now get out of here!” 

He slammed the door so 
violently behind Mr. Beech, 
that a framed photograph fell 
from its place on the faded 
wallpaper. He went to it and 
picked it up. The glass had 
shattered, and the radiating 


lines almost obliterated the 
portrait of Neva and himself, 
taken on their wedding day. 
He had stood very straight 
and tall. 

It took Cal almost two 
weeks to finish the article. 
When he was done, he squared 
the sheets on the dining 
table, and slipped them into a 
brown envelope. When it was 
addressed, he turned to Neva, 
who' was sewing by the win- 
dow, and said: 

“Mail this for me tomor- 
row, will you?” 

“Sure, Cal.” Her brow 
furrowed as she looked at 
him. “Is something bothering 
you? You’ve been so quiet to- 
night.” 

“Busy. Getting my little 
masterpiece finished. Gotta 
hurry up and get it printed, 
so we can sautee the pres- 
tige.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Never mind.” He wheeled 
over to the bureau and drop- 
ped the envelope on top. Then 
he picked up the mail that 
had arrived from the Mann 
K-H Agency that afternoon. 
He grimaced, and tossed it 
back, but not before Neva 
caught the look on his face. 

“What is it. Cal? Who’s the 
letter from?” 

“Same bunch. Seems Mr. 
Wheary hasn’t given up yet. 
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Last offer is thirty-five thous- 
and. I’ve got a feeling it 
won’t stop there. We could 
probably get a million bucks 
out of that screwball, if we 
held out long enough.” 

She slammed the fabric 
into her lap. “Don’t talk that 
way. I couldn’t stand you do- 
ing a thing like that. Even 
for ten million dollars.” 

“Don’t worry, honey. It’s 
the only thing I’ve got left in 
the world. No,” he added 
quickly, “I don’t mean that,” 
and Neva smiled at him mist- 
ily and hurried to his side. 

Some minutes later, the 
doorbell broke their embrace. 

“Mrs. Donahue?” the map 
said. “I’m Emerson Wheary.” 

Her hand flew to her 
throat. 

Wheary was a big man. His 
bulk overpowered the door- 
way. There was a hundred 
pounds too much on him, but 
expert tailoring had it neatly 
confined. His small features 
were embedded into his face, 
and his eyes were half-closed 
by the overhang of his heavy 
brows. He moved gracefully 
into the apartment. He 
wasn’t smoking, but there 
was an aroma of costly pana- 
tellas following him into the 
room. 

He took his hat off politely 
and said: “Sorry to pay this 


unexpected visit. Hope you’ll 
give me a few minutes.” 

Cal wheeled to face him. 
“What do you want, Mr. 
Wheary?” 

“You’re Calvin Donahue?” 

“That’s right.” 

“May I sit down?” 

“Yes,” Neva said, flustered. 
She was trying not to show 
her awe of the man ; she knew 
how Cal felt. 

His bulk made the chair in- 
visible. “I’m not here to 
waste your time, Mr. Dona- 
hue. But in talking to Mr. 
Beech today — ” 

“Look,” Cal said tightly. 
“Your hatchet man’s getting 
to be a real pest, Mr. Wheary. 
I’d appreciate it if you’d call 
him off. I’m not selling any- 
thing in my head, understand. 
That’s what I told him to- 
day.” 

“So I heard. That’s why 
I’m calling tonight.” 

“Offer me a million bucks,” 
Cal said. “I told my wife you 
would. Offer me a million.” 

“If that’s your final 
price — ” 

Neva gasped, and even Cal 
was shaken by the prompt- 
ness of his reply. Then the 
man in the wheel chair recov- 
ered his poise. 

“Refused,” he said. “Not 
for sale. Good-bye, Mr. 
Wheary.” 

“Wait a moment. I had a 
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different kind of payment in 
mind when I came here.” 

“What’s that?” 

Wheary smiled. He reached 
into a breast pocket and pro- 
duced a slim cigar. He held 
it towards Cal, and said : 
“Would you smoke this for 
me? I’m not permitted them 
myself, but I enjoy the 
aroma.” 

“No, thanks.” 

The big man sighed, and 
put the cigar back. Then he 
folded his hands in his lap 
and said : “My price concerns 
something more precious than 
money, Mr. Donahue. To put 
it bluntly, the ability to 
walk.” 

Neva stood up. There was 
no reason for it; she had no- 
where to go. She sat down 
again quickly, flushing deeply. 

Cal was just staring. 

“I know that sounds un- 
usual,” Wheary said. “But it’s 
exactly what I have to offer. 
After your first refusal, I 
took the liberty of investigat- 
ing your medical record, Mr. 
Donahue. It was very inter- 
esting. As you might have 
heard, I have a rather thor- 
ough grasp of several medical 
sciences — ” 

“Bought and paid for,” 
Cal said. 

“Bought and paid for, ex- 
actly. But they helped me 


understand your problem. An 
unfortunate accident, damage 
to the lower motor neuron. 
You have my sympathy.” 

“So what?" Neva said, her 
voice shrill. “Say what you 
have to say!” 

Wheary smiled at her. 
“There is a man,” he said. 

“So?” 

“There is a man named 
Wickright, a rather famous 
doctor. You have your special- 
ty, Mr. Donahue, Wickright 
has his. On occasion, he’s per- 
formed a delicate and difficult 
operation on cases of your 
nature. It has always been 
successful.” 

Neva’s intake of breath 
was loud in the quiet room. 

“Go on,” Cal said. 

“I spoke to Dr. Wickright 
today. He’s no longer a young 
man, and he rarely makes use 
of his surgical talents. His 
fees are high, too ; ten thous- 
and dollars seems to be the 
average.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Cal 
snapped. “I never heard of 
this man.” 

“And I,” Wheary smiled, 
“never heard of psycho-se- 
mantics until this year. But 
now that I’ve heard about it, 
Mr. Donahue, I’m determined 
to own the knowledge. Do I 
make myself plain?” 

Neva went to Cal’s side. 
“No. Make it plainer, Mr. 
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Wheary. If Cal gives you his 
knowledge, will you guaran- 
tee that he can walk again?” 

“I am almost certain. If 
you have doubts about my 
story, I suggest you call on 
Dr. Wickright himself. But 
you needn’t plead charity, 
Mrs. Donahue ; it’s been tried. 
Wickright has an admirable 
attitude. If he acceded to 
every charity request he re- 
ceived — ” He spread his 
hands. 

“All right,” Cal said. “If 
that’s all you came to say, 
Mr. Wheary, we’re through 
talking.” 

“Are you interested at 
all?” 

Neva opened her mouth, 
but her husband stopped her 
words. “Not at all,” he said. 
“Good-bye, Mr. Wheary.” 

The big man stood up. 

“At least think it over,” he 
said. “I know how trying 
this must be for you, Mr. 
Donahue. An active man like 
yourself, chained to that 
rolling prison. You could 
probably get a fine teaching 
job if you had your health. 
And, of course, your poor 
wife — ” 

“Get out!” Cal shouted. 

Their visitor rose, bowed, 
and left. 

Late on Friday evening, 
four days after Emerson 


Wixcary’s offer. Cal Donahue 
woke from a wheel chair 
doze and glanced in sudden 
alarm at the face of the 
kitchen clock. 

It was eight-thirty. 

He stared at it without 
comprehension for a moment, 
and looked towards the dark 
patch of sky framed in the 
window. The stars winked 
back. 

“Neva!” he said aloud. 

There was no answer. He 
became frightened, and 
wheeled about the small 
apartment like a frantic, 
caged animal. He didn’t think 
of turning on the lights for 
five minutes. When he did, he 
looked around the apart- 
ment, and listened to the 
quiet pulse of the empty 
rooms. 

He went to the telephone 
and began to dial her office 
number. Then he remembered 
that the municipal agency 
which employed his wife 
closed their switchboard at 
six. He hung up and went to 
the door, listening for sounds 
behind it. She had never been 
this late before ; if something 
had happened to her. Cal’s 
life was over. 

Then, at nine, he heard her 
familiar footstep on' the 
stairs. 

“Oh, Cal,” she said as she 
entered, “I’m terribly sorry. 
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I — I had some shopping to do 
downtown. I thought I could 
manage to get home before 
seven-thirty, but the large 
crowds — ” 

“What did you buy?” 

“What?” She ran her hand 
through her hair. He knew 
the gesture. 

“You’re not telling the 
truth, Neva. You didn’t go 
shopping. Where were you?” 

“I was shopping.” She slip- 
ped off her coat and went into 
the kitchen. “I’ll get your din- 
ner in a minute — ” 

“Neva — ” 

“Please, Cal. You must be 
starved.” 

“I’m not hungry. I just 
want the truth.” She was 
making too much noise with 
the pots and pans. He hit the 
wheel savagely and followed 
her. “What is it, Neva? What 
were you doing out so late? 
Was it — ” He swallowed 
hard. “Was it a man?” 

She turned so rapidly that 
her hip struck the handle of 
a pot and it clattered to the 
linoleum. She dropped to his 
side and buried her head in 
his chest. 

“No! No!” Her voice was 
tear-edged and muffled. “I 
can’t let you think that. Cal! 
I can’t let you!” 

“Then what was it?” 

She looked up. “Money, Cal. 


I made some money tonight. 
Maybe not enough, but if we 
can talk to this man and 
see — ” 

“Money? What are you 
talking about?” 

“Seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars. It’s — it’s one of the best 
prices they ever paid. The 
man at the agency told me so. 
It was a really good oppor- 
tunity, Cal, I had to take 
it—” 

“Talk sense!” 

"The K-H!” she screamed. 

“What?” 

“I went to the K-H agency 
on Tuesday. The one on For- 
tieth Street. They didn’t give 
me much hope at first, but 
then I got a call this morn- 
ing. I wanted ten thousand, 
but they couldn’t find me a 
buyers — ” 

“A buyer for what?” he 
grasped her shoulders in his 
big hands and shook her. “A 
buyer for what?” 

“My stenographic knowl- 
edge. I sold it!” 

He released her, and his 
eyes swam dizzily. 

“Cal, you have to under- 
stand.” She began to cry, but 
he offered no comfort. “I 
know how you feel about this 
thing, but sometimes it’s nec- 
essary. It didn’t hurt at all, 
really it didn’t! I just — can’t 
do the work any more. That’s 
all there is to it. I’ll have to 
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get some other kind of 
job — ” 

“Neva . . His face was 
tortured. 

“This was more important, 
Cal. Don’t you see that? Now 
we don’t have to do business 
with Wheary. Now we can go 
to that doctor. We . can pay 
him ourselves.” 

He reached out and pulled 
her to him. 

Cal hadn’t shed a tear 
since the accident that crip- 
pled him. But he cried now. 

The taxi-driver was help- 
ful. He came out of the car 
and went to the back, and put 
his strong hands beneath the 
wheel chair. Neva tried to 
help him, but he grinned and 
told her to step aside. With 
Cal’s assistance, he managed 
to get the wheel chair on the 
sidewalk, in front of the Fifth 
Avenue apartment building. 

When he drove off. Cal and 
Neva looked at the impres- 
sive fagade of the house. It 
promised interior magnifi- 
C6nC6. 

“Well?” Neva said. “Ready 
to beard the lion?” 

“Ready.” 

She pushed him to the en- 
trance. They went down a 
long plush carpet to the ele- 
vators, and once inside, 
pressed the button marked 
“eighteen.” 


An elderly woman answer- 
ed the door chime. She was 
dressed in black, with a 
high-neck collar. She was 
stern and dignified, but the 
redness around her eyes indi- 
cated recent tears. 

She ushered them into the 
apartment. The fagade down- 
stairs hadn’t lied ; it was mag- 
nificent. 

“Dr. Wickright will be with 
you soon,” she said, and drift- 
ed off. 

When the man they had 
come to see entered the room, 
they were startled at the 
realization of his age. The 
doctor walked with the sup- 
port of a single crutch. His 
hair was patchy and white, 
the lines of his face deeply en- 
graved. 

“1 wish,” he said, “that you 
hadn’t come.” 

Neva stared at him. “I 
don’t understand. When I 
spoke to you last week — ” 

“I said I would talk,” Dr. 
Wickright answered, in a 
querulous, old man’s voice. 
“That’s all I said I would do. 
I didn’t mean for you to 
bring your husband.” 

“But I thought you should 
see him. Examine him.” 

“I know all about the case. 
Mr. Wheary wanted my pro- 
fessional opinion. I’ve seen 
the X-rays, and all the data.” 

“Now, look,” Cal said, “I 
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know we haven’t got enough 
to meet your price — ” 

“Price? Did I mention 
price?” 

“Please, don’t misunder- 
stand,” Neva said hastily. 
“We know it’s not the money 
that’s important. It’s just 
that we want you to know 
this isn’t a charity case — ” 

The old man’s head was 
bobbing. He sat down with a 
groan. 

“I’m not well,” he said. 
“Doctors get sick, too — ” 

“Then you can’t help us?” 
Neva cried. “Is that what 
you’re trying to say? You 
can’t because you’re ill?” 

“111? It’s not as simple as 
that. Look at me ! I’m not just 
ill. I’m old! I’m almost sev- 
enty ! Isn’t that reason 
enough?” 

“Let’s go,” Cal said. 

“No!” Neva said. “Dr. 
Wickright, please tell us the 
truth. Can you perform this 
operation, or can’t you?” 

“I could once,” the old man 
said. “I performed it success- 
fully only five months ago. 
But that was my last.” 

“Five months ago? Then 
you can do it ! Just once more. 
You must!” 

“I can’t!” He went shakily 
to his feet. “I can’t! Never 
again! All that’s over with 
now — ” 

In the doorway of the ad- 


joining room, the elderly 
woman in black appeared. 

“Manford,” she said very 
quietly. 

“Eh?” 

“Manford,” she said, look- 
ing piteously at Neva and 
Cal, “tell them the truth.” 

Neva turned to her. “What 
truth? What do you mean?” 

“He can’t perform the 
operation,” she said coldly. 
“He no longer knows how.” 

“No longer knotvs?” 

“Tell them, Manford,” the 
woman said bitterly. “Tell 
them what you did for your 
thirty pieces of silver.” 

“I had the right!” the old 
man shrieked. “I had the 
right! I’m old now. I’m en- 
titled to some peace — ” 

“You sold it,” Cal accused. 
“Isn’t that what you’re say- 
ing, Doctor?” 

“Yes! I’m not ashamed of 
it. I sold the knowledge.” 

“Who was the buyer?” 

“His name is Wheary,” the 
woman said. 

When the thing was finally 
settled, there was relief in 
the Donahue household. It 
was as if there had been a 
period of raging, infectious 
illness in their home, and 
now the fever was broken. 
They spoke calmly of the 
forthcoming day, only hoping 
it would arrive swiftly and be 
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done with. Cal worked me- 
ticulously and with dedicated 
speed on the final draft Of 
his last article on psycho-se- 
mantics, and Neva buried 
herself in the elementary 
chapters of a treatise on 
stenography. 

Then, on a Thursday morn- 
ing, two weeks after their 
visit to Dr. Wickright, a low- 
slung black limousine purred 
into the parking space before 
their apartment building. A 
uniformed chauffeur, militar- 
ily brisk and commanding, 
rang their doorbell, and aid- 
ed the woman in escorting 
her invalid husband to the 
waiting automobile. 

They arrived at the Thiel- 
Scherman K-H Laboratories 
on upper Park Avenue half 
an hour later. Emerson 
Wheary was already on the 
scene, chatting amiably with 
the technicians who would 
perform the transference 
from mind to mind. He seem- 
ed at home here ; he was 
relaxed. But the gray-haired, 
sober-faced man who accom- 
panied him was tense and 
watchful. 

“This is Dr. Moses,” 
Wheary said, waving a plump 
hand towards his companion. 
“My personal physician. He’s 
more like a bodyguard, won't 
let me do anything by my- 


self.” He smiled at Cal and 
Neva in turn. 

Cal said ; “Is it all right if 
my wife stays?” 

“Perfectly,” Wheary told 
him. “Now if we can get 
started — ” 

“Just a minute.” Cal’s voice 
was uneven. “I want to get 
our terms of agreement 
straight, Mr. Wheary. I don’t 
want to see a dime of your 
cash, understand? I just want 
your assurance that you’ll re- 
transfer the knowledge you 
bought from Dr. Wickright. 
Then I expect you to complete 
the rest of the deal.” 

“Don’t worry, Wickright 
will cooperate. That’s my 
price for restoring his K-H. 
But you can’t expect me to 
guarantee the success of the 
operation.” 

Neva started, and Wheary 
looked at her paternally. 

“Don’t be concerned, my 
dear. It has never failed yet. 
You’ll be walking with your 
husband in a few months. 
Now, gentlemen — ” 

“One moment.” 

It was the sober-faced Dr. 
Moses, rising from his chair. 
“Before you seal this bargain 
of yours, I want to say some- 
thing.” 

“Now, Laurence — ” 

“Don’t try and stop me, 
Emerson. I’ve given up ap- 
pealing to you on this subject. 
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Now I’m going to address my 
appeal to Mr. Donahue.” 

Cal looked at him. “What 
do you mean?” 

“I mean this. As Mr. 
Wheary’s physician, I forbade 
him this K-H transference. I 
want you to know that. More 
important, I’m going to ask 
you to refuse the transference 
yourself.” 

“What?” 

“I want you to say no. I 
want you and your wife to 
turn around and go home. I 
realize how important this is 
to you. But there’s something 
equally important involved. A 
man’s sanity.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Laurence is a worrier,” 
Wheary grinned. “He doesn’t 
■ Jsnow the capacity of the hu- 
man mind — ” 

“I know your mind,” Moses 
snapped. “I know you’ve over- 
stepped the border of safety, 
Emerson. “You’ve poured in 
more K-H energy than your 
mind can tolerate. The dan- 
ger point is passed. One more 
transference — ” 

“It’s my mind!” Wheary 
said sharply. “I know it bet- 
ter than all your charts and 
graphs !” 

Cal’s knuckles whitened on 
the wheel chair’s arms. “Lis- 
ten, if there’s any danger 
involved — ” 

“Only to Mr. Wheary,” 


Moses said. “I believe this 
transference will tip the 
scale — ” 

“Through, Laurence?” A 
thin smile appeared on 
Wheary’s face. “Then I sug- 
gest we don’t waste any more 
time. I have important busi- 
ness this evening. And I’m 
sure the Donahues wish to get 
this over with, too.” 

He waved three fingers at 
the technicians. 

“We’re ready,” he said. 

The chairs were of soft 
leather, and placed back to 
back. One of them was re- 
moved, and Cal’s wheel chair 
substituted. They sat like 
human bookends between a 
labyrinth of electronic equip- 
ment. Behind them, a bank of 
computing machines blinked 
and chattered, ready to record 
the wave patterns that 
emanated from the old and 
the young brain. When the 
electrodes were clamped to 
the temples of the two men, 
the old one smiled confident- 
ly, the young one grimaced 
and grew taut in the chair. A 
sedative was swirled into two 
glasses of water, and they 
drank them down. A switch 
was thrown, and the comput- 
ing machines hummed busily. 
A technician surveyed the 
spinning dials calmly, check- 
ing the readings against the 
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clipboard in his hand. More 
lights glowed, and a pen 
scratched on graph paper. A 
mechanism whined some- 
where between the chairs. 
Still another switch was 
thrown. The whine increased 
to a sudden shrill scream, yet 
over the cacophony came the 
clear sound of Neva Dona- 
hue’s sudden sob. Emerson 
Wheary, drowsy in his chair, 
muttered something and 
laughed. 

The technicians began to 
move swiftly, without hurry. 
On the computing board, a 
row of red lights winked up 
and down and then hashed 
brightly and died. Wheary 
laughed again and said some- 
thing, loudly but yet inaudi- 
bly. Neva put her hand on 
Dr. Moses’ arm, and he let it 
remain there. 

A moment of eternity lum- 
bered by in the antiseptic 
room, and then there was si- 
lence. 

Almost silence. 

Wheary was still laughing. 

It was a dry chuckle, a 
pleased chuckle. 

Even when they unstrap- 
ped the buyer and the seller, 
his laughter continued. 

“Emerson,” Dr. Moses 
whispered. 

“Dear God, please,” Neva 
said. 

Wheary laughed, and Cal 


Donahue held his throbbing 
head between his hands. 

“Emerson,” the doctor said. 
“Are you all right?” 

"Wise guy little rat,” 
Wheary chortled. “Think 
you’re so damn smart. Stick 
your nose in a fat book, see 
what it gets you. Twenty 
bucks a week, lousy soda jerk, 
see what it gets you, 
Richie — ” 

“What is it?” Neva said. 

“He’s talking about his 
brother . . 

“Sit on your behind all 
night, talk about Picasso, 
grow a beard, live on peanut 
butter sandwiches, you jerk. 
Not me, Richie, boy, not 
me — ” 

“It’s the sedative,” Neva 
said. “It must be that — ” 

“No.” Moses shook his 
head. 

"You make me sick, you 
slob!” Wheary’s voice was 
rising, his eyes focussing on 
nothing. “You useless egg- 
head! What’ll it get you? A 
kick in the teeth ! Twenty 
bucks a week ! Get wise, 
Richie boy, get wise!” He 
laughed loudly. 

Cal said: “What’s wrong 
with him? What’s he saying?” 

“I warned him,” the doctor 
said. “I told him he’d gone too 
far — ” 

“Dog eat dog!” Wheary 
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screamed. “This lousy world! 
What’ll it get you, Richie? 
Hey, Ma, Richie’s got his nose 
in a book! What’d I tell you, 
wise guy? Who’s smart now? 
Twenty thousand bucks in a 
month, that’s what I call 
smart. Biggest damn factory 
in town, no damn college boys 
on my payroll. Hey, Richie, 
want to sweep floors?” 

“Stop him!” Neva cried, 
covering her face. 

“It’s too late,” Moses said. 
“Unless—” 

“Phi Beta Crap!” Wheary 
laughed. “That’s what I say. 
Never read a book in my life, 
P & L statements, that’s my 
reading. Look at you and look 
at me. Who’s smart now? 
Who’s smart now?” 

“Unless what?” Cal said. 
“What can we do?” 

“Reverse the process,” 
Moses answered. “Take back 
your knowledge, Donahue. 
It’s the only possible way. His 
mind doesn’t have the energy ; 
it needs relief.” 

Neva said: “Wiekright. 
The operation — ” 

“I’ll take care of that. I 
promise you. I’ll see that he 
restores Dr. Wickright’s K-H, 


just as he said. But unless we 
work quickly — ” 

“All right,” Cal said. 
“Quickly, then. 

Dr. Moses signalled to the 
technicians. As they replaced 
the electrodes, he went to his 
patient and put his hand on 
his shoulder. He looked hard 
into Wheary’s blank eyes and 
said: 

“We’re doing it again, 
Emerson. Do you understand 
me? It didn’t take the first 
time, so we’re doing it 
again.” 

“Smart guy,” Wheary mut- 
tered, but submitted. 

Half an hour later, it was 
done. 

It was dark by the time the 
limousine brought them home. 
Neva stopped at the corner 
and bought the evening paper. 
She offered it to Cal when 
they were in the apartment, 
but he smiled and said no. In- 
stead, he turned to the type- 
writer, ro-lled in a sheet of 
paper, and wrote: 

“Psycho-Semantics and 
Society” 

Chapter One 


THE END 
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This will be the last session of The Space Club in Amazing. Next 
month, you'll find this popular feature in Fantastic, Amazing’s com- 
panion-mag, which you'll be able to find everywhere Amazing is for 
sale — that is, if you aren't already a Fantastic reader. There are two 
reasons for the change. The new book-length novel that's being added, 
just doesn’t leave room for the shorter features. Also, Fantastic has 
a more diversified readership, thus giving wider range to pen pal 
possibilities. So grab your copy of Fantastic next month and start 
making new friends. 


JEANNIE BOWERS, 5500 60th ST., 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. . . . Jeannie 
is 16 years old. She wants a pen pal 
very much, and she will also be happy 
to correspond with “pencil pals.” She 
is 5'7" tall, has brown eyes and dusty 
brown hair. Her interests include pho- 
tography and music. 

GENE H. BRASHER, 6 LOEMAN 
ST., STRATHMORE, W. 6. MEL- 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
. . . Gene has been a science fiction en- 
thusiast for 7 years and he considers 
himself pretty much of an expert in the 
field. He is 17 years old, has blond hair. 
A member of the Melbourne s-f group, 
he also likes sports car racing and swing 
records. 

MICHAEL W. CALAHAN, RT. 1, 
RUSTON, LA. . . . Michael is a college 
freshman, age 19, 6'1" tall, weighing 
190 pounds. In addition to science fic- 
tion he also likes astronomy and popu- 
lar music. 


JAMES GUILERMO, RT. 2, BOX 
459A GALT, CALIF. . . . James was 
so pleased with the response from other 
Space Club members as a result of his 
li.sting in the August issue, that he 
wants to appear again. He is a farm 
worker, 23 years old, has brown hair, 
brown eyes, weighs 190 pounds. 

ALBERT HASKINS, V.A. HOSPI- 
TAL, WARD 16, BATTLE C^EEK, 
MICH. ... A science fiction fan for 
many years, Albert is 30 years old, 5' 
11" tall and single. He enjoys progres- 
sive jaas. 

LOIS ANN HEALY, 151 HEATH 
ST,, BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK . . . 

Lois is a junior in high school. She is 
interested in various phases of science. 
She’s also enthusiastic about baseball. 

ROY M. JONES, JR., 727 E. PEAR 

ST., ROSWELL, N. M E.S.P. and 

U.F.Os are the facets of s-f that Roy 
likes best. He does a lot of exploring 
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and hunting. His hobby is photography. 
He is 26 years old, 5 ' 9 " tall, has blue 
eyes, brown hair. 

RONALD KUPIN DP m, NASSAU 
COUNTY SANATORIUM, FARM- 
INGDALE, L. I., N. Y. . . . Ronald is 
29 years old, married and a reader of 
science fiction since 1938. Other hob' 
hies: photography, electric railways, 
model railroads and travel. 

FRANCES L. LIGHT, 3715 N. 
MARSHFIELD, CHICAGO 13, ILLI- 
NOIS ... At 33 Frances is a housewife 
with two sons, a cat and tropical fish. 
She started reading s-f with the Oz 
books many years ago as a hobby. She 
has a question: Do m^ny housewives 
read science fiction? She complains 
that she can’-t find any compatriots. 

R. M. NEEDHAM, 708 N. MT. 
PLEASANT AVE., LANCASTER, 
OHIO ... 40 years old, .this s-f fan 
still holds membership in the old, but 
no longer active, ’Science Fiction 
League. He’s'been interested in s-f since 
the early 1930’s. He’s graphic arts in- 
structor at the Ohio Boys’ Industrial 
School. Hobbies: guns, shooting, col- 
lecting and selling 'U. S. stamps. 

VINCENT PAPE, 1238 FLATBUSH 
AVE., BROOKLYN 26, N. Y As 

a member of The Space Club Vincent 
hopes to share his interest in outer 
space and satellites. 

T. PATTISON, “SAN MICHELE,” 
3, TRIMLESTON RD., BOOTERS- 
TOWN, CO. DUBLIN . . . This keen 
s-f fan has a collection of over 150 sci- 
ence fiction magazines. Lately she’s had 
trouble getting some of the mags. May- 
be some fellow Space Clubbers will be 
able to help her out. She’s 17 years old, 
3'9" tall, has red hair and blue eyes. She 
would like to compare Irish and Amer- 


ican sports with other sports lovers from 
the States. 

RICH REINFIART, 608 CRUM 
CREEK RD., BROOMALL, PA. . . . 

Age 15, Rich’s hobbies are U.F.Os and 
coin collecting. He is looking forward 
to lots of mail. 

BECKY RITTERMEYER, 700 
ACAMMY ST., DALLAS, ORE- 
GON . . . Becky is 21 years old, mar- 
ried and a dance instructor. She wants 
to hear from everyone interested in 
E.S.P. and U.f.O.' 

MARGARET ANN RODGERS, 347 
WEST SPAZIER AVE,, BURBANK, 
CALIF. ... In August Margaret’s name 
appeared for the first time'in The Space 
Club. She says that the response was so 
terrific that she wants to be sure that 
her new address is noted by old and 
new pen pals. 

FRANK X. RURKA, 314 ARDEN 
RD., BALTIMORE 25, MD. ... 15- 

year-old Frank has been enthusiastically 
studying about flying saucers. He would 
like to hear from other people interested 
in this aspea of s-f. 

GENE STEPHENS, 10242 MINA 
AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. 

. . . Gene wants to correspond with 
members who have interests in common 
with his. He is an avid explorer, rock 
hound and reader of Amazing. From 
the rocks that he finds he makes knick- 
nacks and lamps. He makes similar 
things from cacti, yucca and deadwood. 
He also collects fossils, and Indian 
relics. 

DAN W. WILHITE, P.O. BOX 11, 
N. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS . . . 

Dan’s listing appeared in the Novem- 
ber issue, but since then his address has 
been changed to the one above. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

When our simple homemade ships get too numerous and I’m 
blamed for a not too original idea, I’ll have stocked up on copies of 
Amazing and spent all my time dreaming of something a little 
faster. 

Of course those who criticize your magazine aren’t allowed any 
saucer because they should switch back to horse-opera magazines. 

To heck with the old used-to-be s-f stories. I find an amaznig 
variety of amazing stories in Amazing magazine. I like you, I’m in 
favor of spaceships and E.S.P. 

Mrs. Laura McElroy 

17613 Baltos St. 

Northridge, Calif. 

• Who knows, Mrs. McElroy, maybe the skies are full of "simple 
homemade ships” right now. Maybe that’s what all the fuss is about. 

Dear Editor: 

I think your magazine is one of the best s-f mags, on the stands. 
I think Mr. Lesson’s letter of last issue is unjust. Sure you print a 
few bad stories, but everybody makes mistakes. Personally, by the 
sound of Mr. Lesson’s letter I don’t even think he read your maga- 
zine (or can he read at all? Note his first sentence: “After trying 
to read 3 of your issues . . .) 

If Mr. Lesson would care to comment on this letter my address 
follows. 

F. P. Pauls 

1448 Meridene Dr. 

Baltimore 12, Md. 


Dear Editor: 

This is what comes of having one cover artist for so many years. 
Your typesetters can’t break the habit of writing “Cover by Ed- 
ward Valigursky.” I suggest you get a new typesetter and keep 
Finlay. 

Stuart Wheeler 
728 Stout Ave. 

Wyoming, Ohio 

• We were really embarrassed about that error, but Finlay was 
a good sport about it. 

Dear Ed : 

How about some Shaver stories? How about some time and/or 
dimension travel stories? By the way, I think H. P. Lovecraft was 
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the greatest fantasy and science-fiction writer of all time. Any- 
body agree? 

“Amazing But True” is not s-f and does not belong in your 
magazine. 

George Wagner 

39 Wilbers Lane 

Fort Thomas, Kentucky 

• We agree with you on H. P. Lovecraft, at least to the extent 
of naming him among the greatest. After all, some of the world’s 
best writers have turned their attentions to this field. 

Dear Editor: 

As usual the November issue of Amazing was another star 
thriller. Every story was exceptional especially “Children of Chaos” ; 
exciting to the last word. 

The two new cartoon characters are O.K. I like your idea of 
spreading their various curiosity entanglements throughout the 
magazine. Something different! 

W. C. Brandt 

Apt. N 

1726 Seminary Ave. 

Oakland 21, Calif. 

• We hope to be able to keep the short features when ive start 
running our full-length book novel, but if you find some of them 
missing, we’re sure you’ll understand the reason. Lack of space. 

Dear Ed: 

I enjoyed your article in the October 1957 issue of Amazing, 
headlined “We Need Not Fear the Aliens,” especially the last part 
beginning witK “Our great need is love . . It was a pleasant sur- 
prise for me to learn that some clergy people are interested in s-f. 

What I like best was the underlying philosophical idea, the living 
in the present, living without fear, etc. If more people would attempt 
to experience the present fully, less people would be so selfish, less 
I)eople would be neurotics, and perhaps less people would be hallucin- 
ating their time away in the hospital where I am employed as a 
psychiatric nurse. 

But it is not only the living in the past, many people try to escape 
the present by living in the future, always hoping for tomorrow, 
always waiting for next payday, next day off, letting the present, 
letting life slip by unlived, unrecognized. 

But I was rather disappointed with the second-to-last paragraph 
of the article. 
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Although I believe that "very likely the beings inside the saucers 
are long beyond wars and we are simply making the flying saucers 
into symbols of our own terrors of the unknown,” the statement 
that, “The flying saucers cannot be any threat to us because God 
would certainly not allow any form of life the power of space travel 
if their intent were hostile to other life . . seems rather ridiculous 
to me. (Not ridiculous, but ridiculous to me.) 

But I cannot conceive a God that does not allow certain things. 
Some people say they don’t believe in God. The reason, for instance, 
because their child was killed in an accident. “There is no God” 
they exclaim, “For He would never allow such an injustice.” Is not 
this business of justice rather relative, to us anyway? Besides, if 
God were that all-guiding we would not need free will, nor con- 
science. 

With such a God we would be mere puppets in a show, and I don’t 
think we are, do you ? 

J. Frank Van Kampen 

Weyburn, Sask. 

Canada 

• No, sir, we don’t think that for one moment. And we’re sure 
that deep in their hearts, very few other people do either. 

Dear Editor; 

I have just picked up the latest issue of Fantastic and Amazing 
Stories. Both are disappointments. Especially the letter column. 
Billy Meyers was the only true fan that had a letter appearing. All, 
or most of the names, are new. And most sound like infants ex- 
pressing their evaluated praise in your honor. 

Neither of your magazines are worth half of what they were two 
years ago. Every time someone asks: “Why don’t you revive The 
Revolving Fan?” you ignore their question. Did it ever occur to 
you that maybe, just maybe, there are some who liked the fanzine 
reviews, and who missed them when you jerked the column from 
the pages of Amazing? 

Sometimes I wonder if Hamling, Palmer and you are brothers. 
You all seem to follow the same pattern. When Browne left we might 
have guessed that some pretty drastic changes were to be made. 

The whole quality of both your magazines has dropped over the 
past few months. Your editorials are trite. At least Palmer makes 
himself interesting in OW. That’s more than you and Bill do. You 
three must have a coalition, or else are notorious copycats of each 
other. 

You install “The Space Club” ; Hamling turns around and puts 
in "The Cosmic Pen Club.” Palmer heads off for flying saucer stuff ; 
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you and Bill follow him blindly with flying saucer covers and 
stories. Now, the latest is, from Hamling, that you had Valigursky 
do a similar cover to one Bill used on Imaginative Tales. 

What gives with you three? Haven’t any of you any spunk? 
Afraid to act on your own? If that be the case, you better turn the 
magazines over to more qualified men. 

Larry Sokol 

4131 Lafayette Avenue 

Omaha 31, Nebraska 

• But where could you find three more qualified men, Mr. Sokol? 
Or at least, two more qualified men? 

Dear Editor: 

You know, I think you’re really trying to raise Amazing Stories 
from the depths into which it sunk four or five years ago. Certainly 
a novelette like “Children of Chaos” is nothing to sneeze at. 

But the other stories 1 The cover — O.K., but it was done better on 
the April ’54 issue of Fantastic. 

Now I’ve got a bone to pick with you. Whatever happened to all 
the great authors that made Amazing the magazine it is today? 
Where’s Nelson Bond, Robert Moore Williams, Don Wilcox, Eando 
Binder (who let Adam Link go to an undeserved grave) David V. 
Reed, Bob Bloch, and many, many more? They can’t all be dead. 

A few other editors managed to get old-timers like Ed Hamilton 
and Tenneshaw back, along with Henry Hasse and even Fritz Leiber. 

H. B. 

2542 Drake 
Chicago, 111. 

• Those senior writers were great. We heartily agree. But what 
about the fine new writers who are coming along? They will be the 
beloved seniors of tomorrow. 

Dear Editor: 

Thoroughly enjoyed November Amazing. I, too, disagree with 
Tryon’s letter. My sentiments follow along the line of Ray Palmer 
(Oct. OW). 

I think the letter section could be greatly enlarged and editorial 
comments on letters be elongated. Saw a lot of familiar names in 
the section this month. 

Valigursky’s cover artistry didn’t impress me, as the cover defi- 
nitely didn’t sell me on this Amazing. 

The special features in s-f zines are what I think round them 
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out and make them different from the rest of the crowd. (And boy, 
what a crowd of zines clutter the market these days.) 

All in all, November issue sums up the praise of the readers : no 
more space opera in excess, good stories, and fairly good editorial 
policy. 

Here’s one to think over. Why not have editors of several s-f 
magazines get together to put out a combozine with all the good 
features of each? Not on a permanent basis necessarily, but a fast- 
selling zine to talk about in the future. 

Vince Roach 

3443 South Sadlier Rd. 

Indianapolis 19, Indiana 

• We’re afraid your pooling idea would hardly be practical. It 
would be the same as asking Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler to 
collaborate on a car. Hmmm. Wonder what the car would look like. 

Dear Editor: 

Well, another year has rolled around and this time it’s the best 
since 1954. 

’57 started off with a fair serial, and the first E. K. Jarvis in 
years. G. Vance then appeared with a very good story. R. M. Wil- 
liams returned with a fair short. (Say, how about a novel from 
him?) Garrett came up with a mediocre novelette, and Arnette gave 
us the best story of the year. Also, my first letter. 

H. Beam Piper gave us the tremendous "Edge of the Knife,” in 
May. Then came a hackneyed plot for “The Steel Napoleon” by Elli- 
son. July provided the cramped, but excellent “A God Named 
Smith.” August was a lousy issue. September evidenced the best 
Valigursky all year and a good story to match. (Shame, Paul, for 
stealing this from Madge.) 

October was terrible, but November came back a little. December 
— almost excellent: good cover, good lead story. 

More Finlay covers would be welcome. Also how about bullwhip- 
ping Fairman into writing a novel? 

Don Kent 
3800 Wellington 
Chicago, Illinois 

• Actually, the Sept, cover wasn’t stolen from Madge. The true 
story of what happened is too incredible to rate belief, so we’re 
dropping the subject. 
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NEXT MONTH: — 16 More Pages — New Features 

1. “THE SPACE EGG” 

A powerful, book-length novel you’ll long remember, complete 
in the March issue of the new, expanded Amazing. Here is 
science fiction at its best. You’ll get the startling answers to: 

WHY an obscure mechanic sought to kill test pilot Jack 
Rayburn at any cost. 

WHAT terrible change came over Rayburn fifty miles 
above Earth? 

WHO turned beautiful Ruby Castle into a raging she- 
devil ? 

WHERE could Mankind hide from disaster as broad as 
the universe? 

Don't miss this great bonus<novel 


2. RUSSIA INTENDS TO STAY AHEAD” 

Dr. Arthur Barron, brilliant young analyst and a recognized 
authority on Russia, makes these frightening statements: 

Eastern dictatorship can possibly produce better scientists 
than Western freedom. 

Russia could get ahead of us and stay ahead for years to 
come. 

Dr. Barron backs these assertions with little-known facts we 
believe should be revealed. 

March AMAZING 35)^ 

On Sale February llfh Reserve Your Copy Now! 

PRINTED IN U. 3. A. 



Announcing a special pre-publication offer to readers of “Amazing” 


HiFi 

A MUSIC REVIEW 

Become a Charter Subscriber to America’s newest, 
most exciting magazine for high fidelity enthusiasts. 

HiFi Music Hevicic — five vrars in ihe rnuking — will he puhlislied in 
Jantiarv, 195H. It will he llie first ('ornpletc* nuintlilv review ol the liest in 
classical music ami jazz . . . the first magazine In cut awav the mvlhs anil 
bugahdos surrounding high (idelilv. HiFi Music Hccicn will show vou what 
hi-fi really is and how you can use it to reproduce sound exactly as the 
recording artists intended you to hear it. 

Enjoy the first 8 months for only $2 

HiFi ct* Music Hcvicic w ill he lavish . . . generously illustrated, printed on the 
finest glossy pajier availahle. Hecause of its cosily production, it will he 
puhlislieil in a limited ' collector s item*' edition — and ofTered only to people, 
like yourself, who will hesl appreciate its scope and caliher. Hy accepting lliis 
special ofTcr now, you will hecome a ('harter Suhscriher. K<|uallv important, 
this 8-lor-S2 rate saves you more than 2H' j over single copy costs. 

If vou act now , you w ill receive a handsome (diarler Suhscription Ortificate, 
suitable for Iraming. Supplies of first-edition copies are necessarily small, so 
please fill out and mail tlie application below today. 



Charter Subscription Application 




HIFI & Music Review, 64> East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please enter my Charter Subscription 
to HIFI & MUSIC REVIEW starting with 
Vol. I, No. 1, to appear in January, 1950 
— at the special rate of 8 months for only 
S2. Also send my Charter Subscription 
Certificate. 

□ payment enclosed(*) Dyou may bill me 

(*) Saw us hillinfi costs and ue'll add an extra 
issue free-'inakirif' in all for only S2. 

A-2 

Name . 


Address 

City 


. Zone 


State . 


You’ll enjoy 

THE CHALLENGING NEW THEME OF THIS YEAR’S 


PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL! 


The 1958 edition of PHOTOGRAPHY 
ANNUAL is the brightest and most 
Imaginative ever published. Its theme, 
its centributors, its 250 pages ef 
striking photographs are certain to 
delight you! 

“WHAT IS A CAMERAT" 
is the exciting theme. 

In answer to that question, the Edi- 
tors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
have compiled "an illustrated defini- 
tion of photography" — Including a 
selection of the most entertaining 
and original pictures you've ever 
seen. 

The wonderful world of photography 
will be yours to en|oy through the 
lens of: 

The Exciting Camera 
The Playful Camera 
The Workaday Camera 
The Romantic Camera 
The Realistic Camera 
The Intimate Camera of 
Harold Feinstein 
The Story-Telling Camera 







The Portrait Camera 
The Nature Camera 
The Glamour Camera of 
Don Ornitz 
The Casual Camera 
The Color Camera 
The Action Camera 
The Imaginative Camera 


BEST OF ALL — you'll profit from a special section on the most Important camera of 
all — Tour Comoro, A helpful guide to learning from the photo masterpieces of 
others! 

BUY YOUR COPY OF THE 
1958 PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL 

on sale now — only $1.00 
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